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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE RECIPROCITY 
MENT. 


The passage by the Senate of the 
bill to give effect to the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement has _ been 
brought one step nearer by the re- 
jection of the Root amendment to 
the wood pulp and paper clause. 
Under the earnest guidance of Vice- 
President Sherman, the senators for- 
bore to put themselves individually 
on record in this vote; for the vote 
Was a voice vote. This ayoided em- 
barrasing complications. No seri- 
ous doubt is felt in any quarter that 
the bill will be passed when a vote is 
finally reached; but it must be with- 
out amendment, if delay and a con- 
test in the House are to be avoided. 
Any general tariff legislation at this 
session is extremely improbable. 
The Senate certainly will not pass 
either the “farmers’ free list bill” or 
the Underwood wool tariff bill; and 
if it did, a veto would probably await 
the measure, for the President is 
strongly averse to tariff legislation in 
advance of the report of the tariff 
board of experts. 


THE CUNNINGHAM 
CLAIMS. 


The action of the commissioner of 
the general land office, with the full 
approval of the secretary of the in- 
terior, in summarily canceling the 
Cunningham coal claims in Alaska, 
revives one of the most bitter con- 
troversies,—that which caused the re- 
tirement of Chief Forester Pinchot 
and Secretary Ballinger from the 
public service. Mr. Pinchot very 
naturally claims that the action of 
the department is a vindication of 
his position, for he insisted that 
these claims were fraudulent and 
ought to be canceled. The depart- 
ment now grounds its action on the 
existence of a fraudulent and illegal 
combination among the claimants. 
The claims were thirty-three in num- 
ber, and they covered more than 
5,000 acres of extremely valuable 
Alaskan coal lands. The Gnggen- 
heim syndicate was behind them. 


THE PACIFIC ROADS MERGER. 


The government has been defeated 
in its proceedings against the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. The 
United States circuit court for the 
eighth circuit, sitting at St. Louis, 
has dismissed the government’s peti- 
tion to enjoin the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company from continuing to 
control the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The court decides 
that the two roads were not “sub- 
stantially competing roads”; that 
the merger was not attended by any 
change of rates; that there were no 
complaints of discrimination; and 
that there was no conspiracy. Three 
judges concurred in the opinion; the 
fourth dissented on the ground that, 
under the tests on which the majority 
opinion was based, the Union Pacific 
probably could have acquired lawful 
control of all the great railroad sys- 
terms in the United States. 


PROSECUTION OF THE “LUM- 
BER TRUST.” 


AGREE- 


COAL 


Indictments have been found by 
the special federal grand jury at Chi- 
cago against fourteen persons con- 
nected with the lumber industry, and 
the so-called Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion, which, it is charged, conspired 
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to restrain interstate trade and com- 
merce between the manufacturer and 
wholesaler and the consumer, and to 
eliminate ordinary competition. The 
aim of the alleged conspiracy was 
not to maintain prices, but to put a 
complete stop to the direct sale of 
lumber by the wholesalers to con- 
sumers. Blacklists, boycotts, and a 
well-organized system of espionage 
are charged. The defendants are not 
accused of a trust of capital, but of a 
“trust of power.” The case is un- 
usual in this respect. The prosecu- 
tion is under the criminal sections of 
the Sherman law. . 


TREATIES BEFORE THE 
SENATE. 

The details of the proposed treaty 
of general arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain 
have been agreed upon by the state 
departments of the two countries, 
and the Senate will have an opportu- 
nity to ratify it at the present ses- 
sion, if it is so disposed. Whether 
it will be so disposed cannot be pre- 
dicted with assurance. The Senate 
is extremely jealous of its rights in 
the matter of treaty-making, as it 
proved when the WHay-Pauncefote 
treaty was submitted to it for action. 
But the magnitude of the issues in- 
volved and the widespread interest 
in this proposed enlargement of the 
sphere: of arbitration may induce it 
to favorable action. As to the Hon- 
duran treaty relating to the financing 
of that republic, it is generally con- 
ceded to be dead, for this session, at 
least, because of the strong feeling 
against “dollar diplomacy.” 


THE CORONATION DURBAR 
AT DELHI. 


If the present official program is 
carried out, King George and Queen 
Mary will be formally crowned em- 
peror and empress of India at a mag- 
nificent durbar at Delhi on Decem- 
ber 12 next. It is to be hoped that 
the king’s advisers realize all the 
possibilities of such an occasion, and 
will take adequate  precautio 
against any hostile demonstratio#s. 
No one at all acquainted with the na- 
tive press, and with the expressions 
of native feeling, even in the reviews 
and magazines printed in English, 
can fajl to understand how deep- 
seated and widespread is the feeling 
of unrest. This feeling has mani- 
fested itself a number of times dur- 
ing the last two years in assassina- 
tions and attempted assassinations; 
and these people of the Far East 
take no thought for their own lives 
when possessed by fanatical passion. 
The contemplated journey and cere- 
mony seem to many minds a neediess 
risk. 

THE LORDS AND THE VETO. 


Now that the coronation is over 
and the ships and the guests have 
gone, the real struggle in Parliament 
over the lords’ veto bill has set in. 
The bill is now in the committee 
stage in the upper house, and the op- 
position manifests a resolute pur- 
pose to insist upon its amendment. 
The Lansdowne program calls for 
amendments to exclude from the 
operation of the bill such measures 
as that relating to Irish home rule; 
for a joint sitting in case of a dis- 
agreement between the two houses; 
and for a referendum to the country 
in other cases. The government 
would not consent for a moment to 
such radical changes as these; and if 
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the peers insist, they will only hasten: 
their own undoing, for in that case 
the king will certainly be appealed to 
to create enough Liberal peers to 
carry the bill, and with the mandate 
of two elections behind the govern- 
ment, he could hardly refuse. 


FRENCH CABINETS. 


Cabinet crises in France are wont 
to come unexpectedly; but rarely has 
there been so great a surprise as 
that which was occasioned by the 
downfall of the Monis cabinet, after 
less than four months’ tenure of 
office. The issue on which the cham- 
ber of deputies, by a close vote, 
passed a motion of want of confi- 
dence was a comparatively minor 
matter relating to the organization 
of the army, but it was enough to 
force the resignation of the ministry. 
M. Caillaux, a member of the Monis 
ministry, is the new premier, and he 
has made up his ministry partly of 
old and partly of new material. But 
the life of the new ministry would be 
an extra-hazardous risk for an in- 
surance company. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The principal feature of. -the 
American Review of Reviews for 
June is an article by former Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, on 
“Canada’s Tariff Policy—The Old 
East versus the New West.” His. 
article is of peculiar timeliness this 
month, in view of the discussion of 
the reciprocity bill in the United’ 
States Senate. Other articles in this 
month’s Review are: “Seaman A. 
Knapp’s Work as an Agricultural 
Statesman,” by Dr. Wallace But- 
trick; “The New York Public Li- 
brary,” by Montrose J. Moses: 
“Twenty Years of International 
Copyright,” by Brander Matthews; 
and General Charles King’s appre- 
ciation of “The Volanteer Soldier of 
1861,” illustrated from war-time 
photographs, many of which are now 
reproduced for the first time. There 
are also brief illustrated articles on 
“Our Special Ambassador at the 
Coronation,” “The American Em- 
bassy at Berlin under Dr. Hill,’ and 
“Permanent Housing for Diplo- 
mats.” The “New Book” depart- 
ment, which is illustrated this month, 
is enriched by a special review of 
the current fiction. 

—The St. Nicholas League editors 
set the great national holiday as the 
subject of the prose and verse con- 
tributions to the July number, and 
it is interesting to note that these 
patriotic young members of the 
league who chose the subject, “The: 
Best.Way to Celebrate the Fourth 
of July,” are almost unanimously in 
favor of “the safe and sane Fourth,” 
instead of the old, noisy, and dan- 
gerous celebration which has held 
sway for so long. Readers of Emily 
P. Weaver’s timely sketch of “The 
Boyhood of a King” will watch the 
accounts of the coronation with in- 
creased interest. Another very 
timely feature of the number is Zelia 
Margaret Walters’ story of ‘The 
Silverton Revolution,” which tells 
about a jolly kind of Fourth of July 
celebration. 
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Willie—“‘Pa, where is the Land of 
Promise?” 

Snips the tailor—‘Where most of 
my customers seem to hail from, my 
son.” 
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“SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR | 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Norma! School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work. It consists of a series of lessons ‘| 
in industrial arithmetic along the lines of every-day trades. It is a great help in 
connection with manual training and shop work. These lessons have been care- 
fully planned and have beentried out in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams erd 
tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are ; 

iven. 
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Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The Thomas Normal Training School 
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subjects. Our graduates are teaching in full information will be furnished on 
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For more than twenty years we have 
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PRESERVATION AND PERPETUATION OF OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 
N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


There is a rule in the New York library, that only lead pencils can be used for note tak- 
ing and all forms of wnting. Those in charge have found that the pencil was the best me- 
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The DIXON COMPANY being firm believers in the “ diffusion of education,” have a 
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| Educational Music Course 


A series of Music Readers rep- 
resenting the ideal course forthe gram- 
mar grades. Its aim is to develop in 
the child an intelligent appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, a musical and 
expressive voice, the ability to read 
music at sight, and the power of musical 
interpretation. 


Lewiston, Augusta, Bangor, Barre, Nashua, 
Concord, Dover, Boston, Cambridge, New Bed- 
ferd, Salem, Hartford, Waterbury, New Britain 
and Pawtucket, among dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout New England, stamp | 
this as a series far in the lead for musical 
instruction in the common schools. 


| Ginn and Company 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Use: of Phrases in the 
New-World Speller Series 


In many cases the pupils are directed to use the 
words in phrases. This affords an opportunity to 
review constantly such troublesome phrases as 
‘there is” their hats,’’ much,” and others. 
It is invaluable also in bringing together nouns and 
appropriate adjectives, verbs and appropriate ad- 
verbs, prepositions with their objects, etc., still 
leaving to the pupil the task of, completing the 
sentence. 


““The use of characteristic phrases all through 
the book is a novel and valuable feature. These 
phrases give definition in the natural way, by con- 
text. Psychologically, the test of spelling is the 
way a word is written when the focus of attention is 
on something else—when spelling is in the fringe of 
consciousness. These phrases give opportunity for 
such tests, and, taken in connection with the 
frequent dictation exercises, reduce spelling to a 
normal function.’”’—A. P. Hollis, State Normal School, 

Valley City, North Dakota. 
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| Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that the 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 
Ask any Underwood operator or write 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
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241 Broadway New York 
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EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD. 


BY HELEN C, PUTNAM, A. B., M. D., 


Ex-president of Council of American Academy of Medicine. 


{Read at the Convention of the Religious Education Association, 1911] 


We are facing certain facts. One is that par- 
enthood does not make wise parents; for some 
fathers and even some mothers deliberately 
teach their children vice; more, by their conver- 
sation and acts, carelessly teach evil; many more, 
while perhaps guarding their own, will, in order to 
make money, degrade the children of other par- 
ents by employment and wages, by housing condi- 
tions, by entertainments and reading matter and 
pictures, by saloons and other details of city 
management; very many more parents neglect 
their children through ignorance, or in other 
occupations and pleasures. A very large part of 
modern social effort is struggling to undo the mis- 
takes of parents. 

We are, too, facing the facts that manhood 
does not always make a wise citizen, nor woman- 
hood always an unwise citizen; that political elec- 
tions do not make wise government nor wise 
school officials. Right education is the remedy 
for unwise parents and citizens of either sex; for 
unwise officials in state house, city hall, and school 
department. The crucial education is that for 
parenthood. Parenthood may become the near- 
est to Godhood. 

The Creator has established certain laws for 
parenthood. Their violation even ignorantly in- 
jures future generations, burdening society and 
hindering higher civilization. Our first duty is to 
search out his laws, and this is done by expert 
students of his handiwork—man and the not-man. 
We call them scientists, whether they study mind, 
or matter, or social relations. 

Our second duty is to prepare in this scientific 
knowledge of parenthood teachers of children— 
the potential parents; for the foundations of good 
parenthood must be laid before the event; after 
is too late to undo the errors committed and 
duties omitted in childhood and youth. Neither 
can we have marriages according to the laws of 
God until standards are so formed that only a 
wholesome person and character will attract love 
—the consummation of the law. The affections 
Once engaged, even if sinning against the laws of 
parenthood, can be diverted only in exceptional 
cases and with suffering. 

This preparation of teachers of potential par- 
ents has been developing during the last twenty 
years in certain places along definite lines, until 
paths well “blazed” by successful experimenta- 
tion indicate where our efforts should concen- 
trate. Preparing for wise parenthood is as defi- 
nite a process as training for nursing, or for 
running a bank, or for building a bridge. As 
schools for nurses, one of the most beneficent 


undertakings of the nineteanth century, were 
initiated by medical women in their own hospital, 
so this training for parenthood was launched in 
the public schools of Boston by the intelligent 
persistence of college women, and against politi- 
cal indifference or incapacity or opposftion is 
winning its way in every state. 

Such courses for teachers are found in twenty 
or more universities and academic colleges, in 
twice as many special institutions and high 
schools, and in practically every agricultural col- 
lege, for the United States department of agri- 
culture has-been their strong supporter. The 
ages of pupils range from seventeen to twenty- 
five or thirty. They mdy teach, and they may 
marry. These courses have minor variations; 
but the brief description of one will give a fair 
idea of the trend of all. 

This course takes the larger part of pupils’ time 
for four years, the remaining being given to 
the usual studies—language, literature, history. 
The wise locating. planning, and building of a 
house, its wise care, the care and feeding of a 
family depend fundamentally on understanding 
certain laws of chemistry, physics, and living 
things (biology), and on skill in the arts of ap- 
plying them to the duties of parents. These sci- 
ences are taught, not as we find them ordinarily 
in men’s curricula, but as they directly concern 
healthfulness of premises, clothing and habits, 
wholeSomeness of food, and, finally, the creation 
developed out of these factors and habits, char- 
acter and social relations. 

The central thought on which these four years 
of work is focused is: “Improving the individual 
so that future generations may attain a higher 
level than those preceding them.” Education be- 
fore this has stopped with more or less of improv- 
ing the individual so. that he may win “success,” 
or “happiness,” or wealth. This definitely holds 
up an ideal of responsibility that is infinite— 
future generations, 

A summary of their study of social relations 
will be useful. It comes after two and a half 
years in chemistry, physics, biology, bacteriology, 
physiology, and household management. The 
development of the infant before birth from the 
single cell is first discussed, and as they have 
seen these beginnings many times in plant and 
animal life in their biologic laboratory, it ‘is a 
simple matter to adapt that knowledge to human 
life. The discussion of heredity, of which they 
already tested certain facts in their biology, takes 
up Mendelian laws of inheritance of inherent 
characteristics, the inheritance of acquired char- 
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acteristics, the effects on germ plasm of alco- 
holism, syphilis, drug habits. They learn the fact 
that drunkards, insane, feeble-minded, habitual 
criminals, and sexually depraved men and women 
usually have children with defective nervous sys- 
tems, and usually breed their kind. They learn 
the real significance of “good stock” on the 
father’s side and on the mother’s. 

Teachers with this knowledge can do much, 
indirectly and directly, in mothers’ and parents’ 
clubs and with children to develop through the 
country right ideas of marriage to replace the un- 
wholesome ones now so common among young 
people and among their parents, who should know 
and teach their children better. 

There is a far-reaching significance in their 
enumeration of syphilis and gonococcus infec- 
tion (not “gonorrhoea,” one of its manifestations) 
among ordinary contagious diseasés, and in their 
study of these statistics as well as the others in 
government and scientific reports, and their rela- 
tion to the home; for they are not less than five 
times as prevalent as tuberculosis and all other 
contagions together, and they injure wives and 
children to an extent not possible to estimate. 
They are the cause of many deaths before birth 
(characteristic of syphilis); of the death, de- 
generacy, blindness of many infants in the first 
years of life; of many childless families and one- 
child families (a peculiarity of gonococcus infec- 
tion); of the invalidism, surgical mutilation, and 
death of many wives; of much insanity, rheuma- 
tism, heart disease, and other physical and mental 
incapacity; of much divorce, unhappiness, crime; 
of expenditure of large public and private funds 
and effort on misfortunes that can and should be 
prevented. They have, through slow processes, 
exterminated ancient nations and modern com- 
munities. If they increase through the next 
quarter century at the rate of the last, it would 
seem as if this nation, too, must decline. In my 
own professional experience, as in that of other 
physicians, the fate of married sister or friend has 
prevented—is preventing—marriages.* 

The students see logically that control of these 
contagions must be the same as control of small- 
pox, scarlet fever, and any other of the several 
that we have almost eliminated—every case must 
be reported to the board of health. That this so 
evident first step is not taken is due to the fact 
that boards of health, who are charged with ad- 
ministration of health laws, do not enforce the 
law requiring this done; that in the majority of 
states these laws have still to be enacted; that the 
great majority of physicians will not report these 
cases because they are almost always connected 
with illegal sex relations of men which they wish 
concealed; and that city governments, through 
their courts and police, permit these dangerous 
men to pass freely about in the community and 
into the homes where prostitutes never go, be- 


*For the above and additional facts see chapters XV, XVI, XVII 
of “Medical Gynecology,’ by Dr. H. A. Kelly of the Johns Hopkins 
University ; ‘Social Diseases and Marriage,’’ by Dr. Prince-A. Morrow 
(Lee Brothers & Co.); Educational Pamphlet Ne. 3 issued by 
the American Socie*y of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 29 West 
4nd Street , New York, (a reprint of one of Dr. Morrow's most im- 
poi tant chapters). 
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cause of the established idea that men may lead 
irregular lives not permitted women—the so- 
called “double standard of morals.” 

Education for parenthood necessarily brings 
with it the insistence that government shall pro- 
tect parenthood from these contagions and their 
inseparable evils; and as government does not do 
so, never has been known to do so, possibly 
never can do so as the great majority of men 
claim, women in various countries in increasing 
numbers, and with the co-operation of many of 
the best men (but invariably fought by saloon, 
gambling, and other vicious elements), are secur- 
ing the political right to protect their own and the 
children’s lives according to their duty to the 
laws of God. There is no doubt in the minds of 
keen students of social relations that political 
dominance of sex is wholly an evil, and to both 
sexes; that the only right dominance is wisdom, 
of which education and experience are giving 
women full share with men. Civil law made by 
men not based on biologic law which women are 
learning ends in disaster. 

The wise intelligence of mothers, of profes- 
sional women in the ministry, in law, in medicine, 
in sociology, and in education; laboring women 
with their sense of. wronging their children when 
they go out from the home to earn their food and 
roof; and the other mothers who see their dearest, 
without legal protection or redress, contaminated, 
body and soul, out of the under world, whose 
pollution reaches all classes; these are concen- 
trating on the demand, and are winning it. It is 
an indispensable step toward the establishment 
of right sex relations. 

After this study of heredity comes study of 
physical and mental development of child and 
adolescent; the influence of city life and country 
lite on development, with school statistics of the 
rates of growth of boys and of girls; the kind of 
education adapted to different kinds of children; 
infant mortality—the effect on it of women’s 
work outside the home, and of different kinds of 
occupations of mothers before the child is born; 
governmental and social efforts to reduce infant 
mortality; the pension system for mothers, pay- 
ing a small sum enabling them to stay at home 
and nurse their babies, thus saving citizens to the 
state, as governments have hitherto pensioned 
soldiers who destroy citizens; the effects of in- 
stitutional care of babies and children on death 
rate and on development; the cause of reduced 
birth rates, and the duty of the educated in the 
preservation of the race; children in industry. and 
its legislation; the housing problem; child psy- 
chology ; children’s vices; education of the will; a 
study of nervous states and their hygiene.* 

Such topics in some schools are, so far as 
practicable, made vital by co-operation with 
neighboring nurseries, hospitals, or other insti- 
tutions; and there are of course children’s classes 
in the practice school wherever teachers are 


*For fulleraccount of this and other courses see report of Educa- 
tional Session, 1910, American Association for Stucy and Preventicn 
of Infant Mortality. Address 121] Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 
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trained. One has to regret that there is not yet 
a course for men complementary to this in some 
of its details. Many of the universities and col- 
leges giving these courses have in the winter ex- 
tension courses of a week or more, which are 
taken by thousands of farmers’ wives and other 
‘women. In elementary schools competent 
teachers have organized many hundred classes of 
mothers and of parents, where study of and home 
co-operation in the education of their children is 
steadily being developed. 

What some teachers are doing with children 
themselves can best be indicated by a few typical 
instances. Teachers of the youngest grade, in 
their study of flowers, birds, and other animals, 
speak of mother flower or animal, father and baby 
flower and animals, tracing likenesses between 
parents and young, comparing their ways with 
people’s ways, establishing thus indirectly the 
consciousness, or, better, sub-consciousness that 
‘very life is from fathers and mothers, from eggs 
or from the mother’s body, that there are fertilized 
and unfertilized seeds, that heredity and environ- 
ment are factors in life—not using, however, these 
polysyllables. 

For children a little older, nine to eleven, a 
teacher who had studied biology began in the 
seventh grade a “continued story,” “The Story 
of the World We Live In.” The “first chapter” 
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was brilliant chemical experiments illustrating 
gases, vapors, condensations into liquids and 
solids, some of the curious properties of water, 
In the following lessons- they saw simplest plant 
life, yeast cells, through a microscope, and learned 
how they multiplied. They took for their text, 
“The two objects of every living thing are to per- 
fect itself and to reproduce itself.” This text was 
repeated, and formed the line of study for every 
plant through the year—how it grew and how it 
multiplied. The next year, in the last grammar 
grade, the continued story used the same text for 
every animal studied, how it grew, perfecting it- 
self, and how it multiplied, giving as much, but 
no more, attention to reproduction (which in- 
structors usually omit) than to other functions. It 
is to be remembered that the instructor was a 
student of biology, and the teaching was from 
that viewpoint. 

In answer to my question, “Do you think you 
have taught anything of clean living ?” she re- 
plied emphatically, “I am sure I have. There 
were two boys two or three years older than the 


others. They were precocious and unclean 
minded. It could be seen in their faces in the 
beginning. I had no private talk with them; but 


at certain points I took special pains to have them 
understand. Before the course was over there 


(Continued.on page 47.) 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


The centennial of Thackeray’s birth furnishes 
an excellent opportunity to renew acquaintance 


‘ with his life, and to re-estimate his literary work. 


From all appearances this opportunity is being 
widely utilized on both sides of the sea, and 
American appreciation seems quite as hearty as 
that of the mother country. 

And this will occasion no surprise when it is re- 
called that some of his best work had to do with 
our own colonial days; that he paid us several 
lengthy visits to enlighten us on the “English 
Humorists” and the “Four Georges”; that he made 
many enduring friendships in all our large cities; 
and was fortunate enough, satirist though he was, 
notto say anything about us that alienated the 
American heart from him, as Dickens did in his 
“American Notes.” To the close of his life he 
kept himself in close and friendly touch with our 
best literary peogle. 

Though of English parentage, Thackeray was 
born in Calcutta, India, on July 18, 1811. Partly 
to save the boy’s life from the malaria of the 
Ganges, but chiefly that he might be educated 
in British schools, he was sent to England on an 
East Indian, and entered the then famous 
Charter House school. Either because this 
school was in the butcher section of London, or 
because of the many bloody fights in a retired 
nook of its quadrangle, in after years he always 
dubbed it the “Slaughter House school.” 

Here-he was prepared for college, and en- 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, at eighteen; 
but he was by nature too shy and timid to suc- 
ceed as a collegian. Sarcasm by the instructors 
over his mistakes in class frightened away his 
wits, while the fun’ poked at him by the snobbish 
young dons hurt his sensitive heart, and so in- 
duced more daring attacks. He endured it all 
for a year, and then bade Cambridge farewell; but 
he carried away with him a morbid horror of a 
snob, which he never overcame, and which in 
after years gave him the motive for one of the 
most caustic of his many satires—his “Book of 
Snobs.” This work, by the way, appeared first in 
Punch, and was decidedly popular. 

And now to the continent—to Weimar and 
Paris—to be an artist! _ But this ambition was 
also fated to disappointment. Yet he did learn 
something of drawing, which he turned to ad- 
vantage afterwards in illustrating his own books 
and ballads. In his humorous sketches—say in 
his “Vanity Fair’—how happy he seems in 
burlesque, portraying by picture -exactly the 
descriptions in the text, and proving himself a not 
unworthy disciple of Hogarth. 

By the time he reached his majority, Thackeray 
had decided upon literary composition as his 
forte, but it was long and wearisome years before 
he got his foot securely on the ladder of fame. 
He first tried journalism, but the newspaper he 
founded soon went down, and carried with it a 
neat little fortune that had: come to him as a 


legacy. He wrote occasional articles, but the re- 
muneration was slender. For Fraser’s Maga- 
zine he wrote “The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” 
his first effort at a work of any length; but, 
good as it was, full of humor, satire, wit, and 
pathos, it was too long to suit his publisher, who 
asked him to abbreviate, a request that hurt his 
sensitive heart sorely. Yet throughout all 
these early experiences he fortunately had the 
grace of perseverance. “At first,” says Anthony 
Trollope, “ he worked and struggled; then he 
struggled and prospered, until his name became 
a household word in Britain.” 

And then he had a powerful and successful rival 
in Dickens. Everybody was wild over “Boz,” 
and impatiently awaited his next serial. There 
seemed little or no room for “Titmarsh’— 
Thackeray’s pen name. That he felt acutely what 
seemed like popular neglect may easily be 
imagined. Yet he was of too gentle a disposition 
and too gracious a spirit to indulge any jealousy 
towards “Boz.” Dickens and he met each other 
first in 1835, and while the first interview never 
resulted in a close companionship, it saved them 
both from suspicion and ungenerous competition. 
In a public address in London he alluded without 
reserve to Dickens’ genius, and spoke of the “feast 
of love and kindness” which he was contributing 
to the happiness of the world. And then he 
added: “I take and enjoy my share, and say a 
benediction for the meal.” Dickens read the ad- 
dress next morning, and immediately wrote him 
the following charming letter:— 

“My dear Thackeray: I have read in the Times 
to-day an account of your last night’s lecture, and 
cannot refrain from assuring you, in all truth and 
earnestness, that I am profoundly touched by 
your generous reference to me. I do not know 
how to tell you what a glow it spread over my 
heart. Out of its fullness I do entreat you to be- 
lieve that I shall never forget your words of com- 
mendation. If you could wholly know at once 
how you have moved me and how you have ani- 
mated me, you would be the happier, I am cer- 
tain. Faithfully yours ever, 

“Charles Dickens.” 

But, while Thackeray was apt to think of his 
work as a failure, the stars in their courses were 
favorable. He was to have a field for himself, 
and a wide field; not as spacious perhaps as that 
of Dickens, but yet all his own. His “Paris 
Sketch Book,” and three years later his “Irish 
Sketch Book,” had in them so much of keen ob- 
servation and genial humor that, quite unsolicited, 
Punch opened its columns to him, and retained 
him as one of its contributors for ten years. 
“Tom Taylor’—the editor—became a fast friend, 
and chivalrously defended him many times against 
his critics. 

One of the chief criticisms of Thackeray, then 
and since, was that he was a cynic, always seeing 
and registering the worst side of people and 
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society. That there was some justification for 
such a charge must, in all frankness, be admitted. 
He was a Satirist, and wielded a sabre that cut; 
but the satirist, however careful he may be with 
his thrusts, is always liable to be misjudged. To 
him he may only be fencing; while the man with 
whom he is fencing thinks he is in dead earnest. 
His “Paris Sketch Book” made Johnny Crapaud 
mad, while John Bull simply giggled. . England 


had a merry laugh over the “Irish Sketch Book,” 


but Ireland was ready to devour him. It is a 
dangerous piece of work to make fun of people. 
Some people never appreciate fun when it is made 
at their expense; but, with all his fun, Thackeray 
never indulged one thought of “malice prepense.” 
One glance into his honest old face would be 
enough to reveal the kindness of his heart. 
Those who knew him intimately promptly de- 
fended him from the accusation of cynicism. No 
man ever had a larger group of friends, and this 
isa great test of one’s good nature. One of 
those who knew him best, faults and all, has this 
to say of him: “He was one of the most soft- 
hearted of human beings, sweet as Charity itself, 
who went about the world dropping pearls, doing 
good, and never wilfully inflicting a wound.” Let 
us believe this of him, at least. 

Thackeray was born the child of comedy. He 
always saw the humorous in an individual or a 
situation. Hence his burlesques. One of the 
happiest, merriest of these is his “Rebecca and 
Rowena,” a parody on Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” It is 
inimitable in its fun. Probably had the sage of 
Abbotsford been living, he might have resented 
the freedom taken with his masterpiece; but the 
grotesque situations he makes for the knight of 
Ivanhoe, Rebecca and Rowena, after Sir Walter 
was through with them, have drawn many a nail 
out of many a coffin. “Silly!” Miss Prim says 
indignantly, as she throws the burlesque sequel 
aside. Of course it is; but there is a genisis 
about the silliness that even Miss Prim’s indigna- 
tion cannot smother. 

It was “Vanity Fair” that first made Thackeray 
famous, despite the shyness of the publisher, and 
the resentment of Britain’s fast set. “Becky 
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Sharp,” the wretched Jittle adventuress, was soon: 
known everywhere. ‘She was a type of womem 
practicing their subtle arts in every social set im: 


‘Britain and the continent; and Thackeray made- 


her and all her tribe despised. But, on the other 
hand, there is the gentle and lovable Amelia,. 
whom everybody admires. 

Then, at the distance of two years each, there 
followed “Penderris,’ “Esmond,” and “The 
Newcomes.” _ “Esmond,” by the consensus of 
literary judges, is thought of as Thackeray’s mas- 
terpiece. Its diction is superb. It is cast in the- 
mould of Addison and Steele. More of our youth: 
have read it for the purity of its English than any 
other of Thackeray’s works. It is in quite gen- 
eral use in the high schools of this country. Yet: 
many people are strongly in favor of “The New- 
comes,” with its winning sketch of old Colonel: 
Newcome, untouched and uncorrupted by the 
follies and foibles of his time, true to his high. 
sense of honor, and simple-hearted to the last.. 
Edward Blake—an Irish representative in the 
British parliament, and a singularly able and 
cultivated man—reads “The Newcomes” once- 
every year to keep his heart free from all shams, 
Was ever a finer close of life than the colonel’s: 
“At the usual hour the chapel bell began to toll, 
and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed 
feebly beat time, and just as the last bell struck, 
a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he 
lifted up his head a little, quietly said “Adsum,’ 
and fell back. It was the word we used at school 
when names were called, and lo! he whose 
heart was that of a little child had answered to his 
name, and stood in the presence of his Maker.”” 

As to Thackeray’s place in English literature,. 


by general consent he stands in the front rank,. 


and close by his great contemporary and fellow- 
novelist, Dickens. “In faithfulness of character 
delineation, in purity and simplicity of style, and 
in beauty of diction, he is unexcelled. In all 
these—minute observation, kindly humor, simple 
pathos, tenderness, burlesque, and farce—Thack- 
eray has few rivals and no superiors in the 
English language.”—Castleman. 


THE TREE. 


I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed; 


And when the autumn winds have stripped thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafless arms to look above 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 


care, 


—dJones Very. 
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BATAVIA SYSTEM IN ISHPEMING. 


BY V. WINIFRED LACEY, M. PD., 
Principal and Primary Teacher. 


[Practical results in the use of the Batavia system of 
Individual Instruction. Applied in a room containing 
ninety-five per cent. children of foreign parentage. 
Cleveland School, Ishpeming, Michigan.] 


At the opening of the September term in the 
Cleveland school, Ishpeming, Mich., we had 112 
first-grade children in one room, and there was no 
other room of any kind to be secured. 

The pupils are children of miners; all but three 
are of foreign parentage, and their uppermost 
thought and ambition is to learn to talk, read, and 
write the English language, and the father and 
mother are anxious to adopt the American lan- 
guage and customs. They are mostly Finns. 
Their first aim is to send their children to school. 

These first-grade children really teach their 
fathers, mothers, and adult uncles, cousins, aunts, 
and boarders the English they learn in school. 

I was facing a proposition more easily 
imagined than described. Superintendent E. E. 
Scribner settled it offhand by saying: “Use the 
Batavia system.” The readers of the Journal of 
Education have long been familiar with the gen- 
eral plan of Superintendent John Kennedy of 
Batavia, N. Y., which he introduced to that city 
in 1898. 

I took charge of the room myself, and took as 
my assistant a high school graduate with no ex- 
perience. At first there was scarcely a child who 
could understand, much less speak, English. For 
three weeks we worked on faith and motions 
chiefly. Think of two of us starting in with 112 
such children. 

We alternated recitation and individual work. 
While my assistant heard a reading lesson, for 
instance, I took the slower children in the other 
part of the class and helped them on the difficult 
words and phrases of the lesson they would soon 
recite to her. 

I assisted the laggards so that they were the 
bright ones when they came to their reading les- 
son. They knew that they knew the words and 
phrases and were eager to show how well they 
could read. They had a relish for the lesson. 
They were no longer timid. 

The children not helped much were quick 
enough to read by themselves. Lesson after 


lesson would pass without a child's halting or 
stumbling over a word or phrase. They could 
read two or three times as much in a given period 
as is customary. Every child was in the game 
confidently. 

His help had come quietly, individually, and in 
advance rather than publicly and humiliatingly 
after failure. 

The results- were equally surprising in writing, 
in spelling, in language, in music, and in drawing. 

At the end of four months these 112 children 
were much in advance of a similar room with 
forty-five children taught in the regular way by an 
extra good teacher. 

The class will be promoted as a whole, not 
more than three or four being retained of the 112 
who entered last September. In a class of forty- 
five by the ordinary teaching about .ten or 
twelve will be retarded, or a rate of twenty-five 
to thirty out of 112. 

But the gain is not wholly for the child. It 
is a great blessing to the teachers. Who can esti- 
mate the strain upon a teacher who from day to 
day has from a fourth to a third of her class hang- 
ing back on her nerves all the time? 

Nothing could be more depressing than this. 
It clouds the atmosphere of the school, it wears 
upon the bright children, it deadens more and 
more the slow ones, it saps the teacher’s energy, 
racks her nerves, and often wrecks her life. 

On the other hand, there is nothing more in- 
spiring than the conquest of ignorance by a child. 
There is tonic like an ocean breeze in seeing child 
after child gain individual power in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, use of English, music, and drawing. 

Who can describe the joy of a teacher who has 
seen her naturally slow pupils become bright, 
eager, with a conquering-hero spirit? It is also 
economical, because the work of a quarter of the 
class does not have to be done over again. 

All honor to John Kennedy of Batavia for what 
he has done for the Cleveland school of Ishpeming, 
and this school is but one of a thousand in Eng- 


‘land and America. 


The pity of it all is that tens of thousands of 
schools waste the time of children, waste public 
money, and ruin teachers’ lives, and often because 
of traditional prejudice. 


TRUTH. 


Truth is the beginning of every good thing, both in heaven and on earth; and he 
who would be blessed and happy should be from the first a partaker of truth, that he may 
live a true man as long as? possible, for then he can be trusted; but he is not to be trusted 
who loves involuntary falsehood, and he who loves involuntary falsehood is a fool.— 


Plato. 
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BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 


For significant growth it is not easy to find a 
city with a more interesting record than that of 
Huntington, W. V3., which has a population of 
35,000, which makes Wheeling, with 41,000, not 


SUPERINTENDENT FOULKE. 


a little nervous, since her growth in the decade 
was seven per cent., and Huntington’s 160 per 
cent. Unless all signs fail, this city, pocketed in 
a nook with Kentucky and Ohio in her back yard, 
is going to be the largest city from Washington 
and Pittsburg to Cincinnati, Louisville, and Bir- 
mingham. Why not 100,000 before 1930? Sure 
thing if it maintains its percentage of increase. 

Six years ago there were sixty-three teachers 
in the system; now 134. Then 2,880 pupils in 
the schools; now 5,877. Then five teachers and 
125 students in the high school ; now twelve teach- 
ers and 266 students, Every high school teacher 
is a university graduate. 

In these six years Wilson M. Foulke has been 
superintendent, and, so far as the school progress 


is concerned, he can say: “All of which I saw and 
much of which I was.” 

His enthusiasm is contagious, as in the case of 
the N. E. A., to which he will have a party from 
his city of fifteen, or more than ten per cent. 
Who will do better? 

Less than forty years ago this was not even a 
village. C. P. Huntington, afterward world fam- 
ous as a railroad magnate, and the first man at 
whose death thousands of associates and em- 
ployees stood with uncovered heads and faced 
the city in which funeral services were being held, 
was making his first great railroad venture in 
projecting the Chesapeake and Qhio railroad. 
He announced that the shops of the entire system 
would be just across the Big Sandy, and men 
tumbled over each other to secure land over 
there. Inthe meantime, under the name of a 
New York land company, Mr. Huntington had 
this city laid out in great shape, and, having bought 
it by the acre for a song, he built his works on, the 
west side of the Big Sandy, and after all these 
years the city, that bears his name and a popula- 
tion of 31,000, has annexed the village of 4,000 
that “might have been.”’ 

Huntington State Normal school, better known 
as Marshall College, will celebrate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, and will also, for the first time, 
pass the 100 limit in enrollment. This is not 
only the great normal school of the state, but one 
of the highly creditable normal colleges of the 
United States. President L. J. Corbly, who has 
been president for fifteen years, is to be credited 
with the professional spirit and purpose of the 
institution. It is he who has made it a notably 
successful professional school. He has main- 
tained the scholarly standards that were early 
established. This college goes back beyond the 
birth of the state, and has always maintained 
good educational standards, but President Corbly 
has modernized it in every way, and _ profes- 
sionalized it admirably. Huntington is proud of 
the college and its principal, L. J. Corbly, and re- 
gards him as one of the first citizens whom it is 
always pleased to honor. As a citizen, he is ap- 
preciated as well as an administrator. He has 
large influence thrqughout the state. 


- 


I am sure that I give utterance to a feeling deep in the hearts of teachers when | express contempt - 
for the “cuckoo type of parent,” the father and mother who deposit the child in school and then think 
that all responsibility for its intellectual, moral, and physical welfare falls upon the teacher. No teacher 
can supply the place of the home.— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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EDUCATION BY PROXY. 


BY E. H. FISHBACK, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


There is a tendency to try to educate children 
by proxy. The teacher seems to think that if 
she carries on the work of the recitation in a 
manner satisfactory to herself, that the children 
are being trained. For a pupil to put forth an 
effort of his own accord to have pencil, paper, and 
books ready is sometimes more education than 
the finding of the least common multiple after 
the materials are ready. 

Teachers have been, and are, acting as agents 
for children in many ways, some of which are 
the following: Asking questions that pupils 
should ask (a sort of mental gymnastic that is 
not at all vital); assuming responsibility for the 
care of pens, paper, paints, and other articles 
that children should care for; repeating answers 
of children; stopping a class to tell a. child to 
move out of the sun; making use of the black- 
board when the children should be using it; talk- 
ing to children when they should be talking with 
each other and the teacher. 

Every person who has visited schoolrooms has 
noticed that with certain teachers the children 
seem helpless in solving questions for themselves. 
Here is a child who has been trying to get the 
attention of the teacher to ask her to lower the 
blinds. He does not think to move into the seat 
back of him which is vacant, or to lower the 
blinds himself. Of course this is partly due to the 
habits of this particular child, as it has been 
found that there is a great deal of difference in 
children in this respect. But the fact that these 
things are rare occurrences in some rooms and 
ordinary in other rooms leads to the conclusion 
that it comes from the particular way that the 
teacher deals with the children. 

This lack of direction on the part of the pupil 
is usually indicative of proxy teaching in other 
ways. The child begins to analyze a sentence in 
grammar, the teacher becomes anxious that the 
correct answer be given, so she does the thinking 
and answering for the child. The matter is 
passed along, and one might think that the child 
had been helped if he did not scrutinize carefully 
the actual results of such teaching. The child 
has not gained in power to master difficulties for 
himself, and neither has he, .in many cases, had 
anything added to his knowledge. 

There is a growing tendency among good 
teachers to consider the school as a place for the 
development of the child instead of a place to 
teach. There is quite a difference in the school 
where the idea is to develop the children. It is 
useless to lecture about the care of the eyes 
while reading, and then have the child wave his 
hand for five minutes trying to tell the teacher 
that the sun is shining on his desk, so she can 
have him move to another seat. If his own 
judgment does not indicate to him that he should 
move, and cause him to act, the teaching is 


worthless, It is not so many facts that the 


teacher is trying to teach him in hygiene, but to 
form within him a certain attitude that will stimu- 
late him to act in the right way at any time. This 
can never be done as long as the teacher acts as 
the agent for the child. . 

Take the matter of using the blackboard. In 
many schools the blackboard is wholly monopo- 
lized by the teacher. It is consecrated to her 
work. If the child should happen to have an im- 
pulse to step to the board and make a drawing to 
illustrate his point, he would be viewed with 
wonder by the teacher and the other pupils. 
There is no reason why the child should not use 
the blackboard for illustrative purposes, except 
that he is not properly encouraged to do so. It 
is the secret desire of many teachers that the 
children make use of the board, but the-desire is 
not carried out. Why? Because the teacher is 
acting as agent, and whenever work is to be 
done at the board, the teacher does it. Many 
times it is easier and saves time, seemingly, for 
the teacher to do the pointing and other work at 
the board, but the gain in development that 
comes to the pupils more than compensates for 
the loss of time. There must be an earnest ef- 
fort upon the part of the teacher to lose herself 
that others may have life. 

What are. the conditions with regard to the 
asking of questions during the recitation? The 
usual method, followed all day long, is for the 
teacher to direct a fire of questions to the chil- 
dren, who in turn give back answers. Now 
some of the work must be done in this way, and 
it is useful, but many of the questions remind one 
of “those foolish questions” of the Sunday sup- 
plement, for is not a question that is useless a 
foolish question? Many of the questions that 
are asked are of this kind, for they neither give 
nor seek information, and do not stimulate 
thought. We have freak schools, where the only 
questions asked are by the children. Probably 
these are as far wrong as the ordinary school 
where the teacher asks all the questions. Why 
not take the best out of both schools, and en- 
courage the children to ask questions that have 
real educational value? It is natural for a child 
to ask questions, if he has not been stupified, and 
his asking them should never be considered as 
impudence, nor as an indication of bluff, if he asks 
them in a respectful manner. When a child asks 
for information it is the opportune time to help 
him, as he feels a real need of assistance, and 
much deeper impressions can be made. One of 
the most common forms of proxy teaching is that 
of having children talk to the teacher and she in 
turn talk to the other children. They surrender 
their right of talking to each other, and all con- 
versations must be carried on through the 
medium of the teacher herself. The children 
have never consented to do this, and probably 
would not if they were asked, but it is the pre- 
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vailing style in teaching, so we go on doing it 


without thoroughly questioning the results. We 
have such a fine opportunity while children are in 
school together to develop their thinking and 
speaking in free discussion that it seems a crime 
to do otherwise. The interest and alertness of a 
class will improve immediately if the recitation 
and other work of the school is really given to 
them while the teacher assumes a place merely as 
adviser instead of agent. 

It may be urged that if children are allowed to 
talk back and forth with each other in the reci- 
tation, they will quibble and lose time. It is true 
that they will not cover as many topics some- 
times, but the added interest and self-development 
that is given, overbalances the loss of matter cov- 
ered. As to quibbling, that depends wholly upon 
the teacher. If she is alive to her opportunities, 
she can direct the discussion in a skilful way and 
keep it to the point under consideration. 

After all, why do we have schools? To give 
a place for teachers to teach? Well, sometimes 
schools are conducted in this way, but is it not 
rather to give the boys and girls a chance to de- 
velop into useful men and women? 

It is doubted whether we can educate children 
by the proxy method and fit them in the best way 
for the freedom that they are to enjoy later in a 
republican form of government. Each child 
should be given opportunities to think and act for 
himself in deciding many of the problems of 
school life. In other words, it is our business as 


teachers to try to learn how the child may help 
himself. 

SMOKING AS A HANDICAP TO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
‘BY CORA FRANCES STODDARD. 

[Based upon a report (Popular Science Monthly, Au- 
gust, 1910)' on 223 freshmen and sophomores of Colum- 
bia University by Dr. George L. Meylan, Columbia 
University.) 

The question of the effects of tobacco upon the 
smoker has received much attention from moral- 
ists, educators, physicians, and scientists. This 
study was directed to determine if smoking exerts 
any influence on the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of college students. Two hundred and 
twenty-three men were recorded. Of these, fifty- 
two per cent. were smokers, forty-eight per cent., 
non-smokers. 


AGE AT WHICH SMOKING BEGAN. 


For parents and teacher the age at which the 
boy begins to smoke is of importance. Ninety- 
five per cent. of these college smokers acquired 
the habit between fourteen and nineteen years of 
age. Four per cent. began before the age of 
fourteen, but at the beginning of adolescence 
there is a prompt increase which continues to rise, 
reaching the highest point at the seventeenth 
year, in which more than one-fourth of these 
young smokers contracted the habit. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 


In the physical measurements and tests of 
smokers and non-smokers there was very little 
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difference, owing in part to the fact that the smok- 
ers averaged about seven and one-half months 
older than the non-smokers. This fact, however, 
does not prove that the use of tobacco by youth 
may not interfere with growth. Indeed, Dr. 
Meylan says: “All scientists who have studied the 
physiological effects of tobacco are agreed that 
it has a depressing influence on the heart and 
circulation, also, that anything which interferes 
with the vigor of the circulation has a retarding 
effect on growth.” 

The period of greatest activity in growth is 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth year, and 
more than sixty per cent. of these college men 
had not begun to smoke until after the sixteenth 
year, which may be one reason why they showed 
no marked physical inferiority. 

Dr. Meylan’s report shows, moreover, that the 
smokers as a rule belong to a class of students 
having larger means, and, therefore, a more 
favorable physical environment, better nutrition, 
etc., than the none-smokers; their measurements 
should be larger on that account. As President 
Butler of Columbia points out in his annual re- 
port for 1908-9, quoted by Dr, Meylan, there is 
to-day “a new type of college student who goes to 
college primarily for a social, not for an intel- 
lectual purpose. His wish is to share in the at- 
tractive associations; he desires to participate in 
athletic sports; he hopes in after life to mingle 
freely and on terms of equality with college-bred 
men.” 

“This type of student,” says Dr. Meylan, “isa 
good fellow, he dresses well, has a generous al- 
lowance, .belongs to a fraternity, and tries to 
‘make’ some ‘varsity team.... He = spends 
much time in social intercourse and athletics, and 
gets few high marks, mainly because he does not 
try to get them. He smokes because he has the 


‘time, the money, and the opportunity to indulge 


in the practice.” 

Since the smokers participate in athletic exer- 
cises more than the non-smokers, “their physical 
measurements should be larger on that account.” 

But in spite of the fact that the smokers had 
conditions more favorable to a strong physique, 
they showed little if any superiority over the non- 
smokers. “That they are not appreciably heavier, 
taller, and stronger than the non-smokers may 
be due to the depressing influence of nicotine on 
the circulation and consequent interference with 
normal growth.” 

COLLEGE SMOKING NOT A SAFE EXAMPLE TO 
IMITATE. 

The boy who begins the use of tobacco in his 
teens because he thinks it manly and because he 
sees his brother use it, as he supposes, without 
harm, ought to be early taught that the facts show 
that even the college man, more mature than the 
boy, suffers injury, especially at the point which 
is supposed to be the main reason for going to 
college—his scholarship; that this injury comes 
not only through the smoking itself, but, as Dr. 
Meylan shows, through the “idleness that is 
closely associated with the usé of tobacco.” 

As for the present danger to the boy himself, 
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“all scientists,” says Dr. Meylan, “are agreed that 
the use of tobacco by adolescents is injurious; 
parents, teachers, and physicians should strive 
earnestly to warn youths against its use.” 
POORER SCHOLARSHIP AMONG SMOKERS. 
Dr. Meylan’s study of Columbia students, like 
that of Mr. Clarke, of Clark College, showed that 
the smokers had distinctly poorer scholarship. 
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scholarship in- which “smoking is a vital part of 
the difficulty. The club room is a lotinging place 
where smokers are tolerated. A man who dis- 
likes tobacco is seldom seen there. He is, there- 
fore, under little temptation to waste time. 
Hence the smoker is the one who wastes the most 
time around the college grounds. This is but 
one of the conspicuous exainples leading to the 


SOHOLARSHIP RECORDS OF THE 223 STUDENTS. 


Classification of Average marks 


Students. at entrance 
223 students. 90 per cent. 
115 smokers. 
108 non-smokers. 


Tne fact that the smokers were about eight 
months older than non-smokers when they en- 
tered college would seem to indicate that it had 
taken them longer to accomplish a given amount 
of school work than the non-smokers. As “age 
seventeen is the time when most boys begin to 
smoke, if for any reason a boy is older than the 
average when he enters college, there is more 
than an even chance that he will have acquired the 
smoking habit in the secondary school. The type 
of student who is primarily interested in social 
life and athletics is found in secondary schools as 
well as in college; three out of four of such stu- 
dents smoke, and they are usually graded low in 
their studies.” 


SMOKING MIXED WITH OTHER CAUSES IN LOW- 
BRING SCHOLARSHIP. 


Mr. Clarke, in closing his report on smoking 
among Clark students, pointed out the fact that 
this habit is mixed with others tending to lower 


Marks during 
first 2 years. 


Failures during 
first 2 years. 


66 per cent. 7 per cent. 
62 “ “ 10 ‘ 


conclusion that smoking is an indicatot of other 
evils as well as being harmful in itself.” 

Dr. Meylan carried his studies farther, into the 
rank in scholarship of men conspicuous in ath- 
letics and members of fraternities. Of the smok- 
ers 42.6 per cent. were members of fraternities ; 
of the non-smokers 15.7 per cent. 

The following table shows a close relation be- 
tween smoking and membership in college fra- 
ternities :— 

STUDENTS WHO BELONG TO COLLEGE FRATER- 
NITIES. 

Of 223 students 

Of 115 smokers 

Of 108 non-smokers 


6G or 29.4 per cent. 
49 or 42.6 per cent. 
17 or 15.7 per cent. 
Other tables show that there were more smok- 
ers among athletes and a great many more among 
fraternity men than among all students. 
“Smokers, athletes, and fraternity men [on the 
average| have lower scholarship records than 
other students.’’—Scientific Temperance Journal. 
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THE SALARY QUESTION. 


BY EDITH E. BRANT, 7 
Mayville, North Dakota. 


Sooner or later every growing school comes 
to the question of equal or varying salaries for 
teachers. 

When the money at hand is insufficient to pay 
all well, the easiest settlement is an arbitrary one 
—to give the most to relatives of the members 
of the board or to the favorites of the principal 
or superintendent, and cut all the rest; or to make 
a division along the line of sex, paying best all 
men, whether good, fair, or not worth their salt; 
or to make the division on the line of branches or 
departments taught. 

When either of the two latter divisions is made 

the basis for salary difference, lists of salaries paid 
in other schools and institutions are generally dis- 
played with an effectiveness of manner as being 
an unanswerable argument. 
* The acquaintance of most of us with these lists 
“places them in our minds as being compiled for the 
purpose of supporting a plan already settled upon 
rather than for giving a wholly impartial view of 
the situation. 

The following principles have met the approval 
of every teacher to whom I haye presented them, 
and though they may not include all the princi- 
ples that justice and a whole-hearted interest in 


the welfare of the schools would demand, we be- 
lieve that as far as they go they are sound:— 

First principle—(a) Local conditions; (b) the 
personality of the teacher ; (c) differing abilities in 
handling classes and in presenting subjects, due to 
difference in early home culture, professional 
training and experience, aside from personality 
in general, make comparisons with salaries paid 
in other schools to teachers unknown to this 
board valueless. 

Second principle—The true basis of a teacher’s 
worth in any school is what and how much he is 
able to do in that school to build it up and to 
keep it up to a high school standard. 

Third principle—A teacher’s interest in a 
school in all its phases outside as well as in his 
classroom is a factor in his value to the school. 

Fourth principle—If the subject taught is to 
be considered, it should be considered in the light 
of cost in money, time, and energy in preparing 
for the teaching of the subject or subjects. 

Fifth principle—In accordance with principles 
one, two, three, and four, one maximum salary 
should be within the reach of all the instructors 
in a school as they measure up to the require- 
ments of their positions; but, should there be an 
undercurrent feeling that any member of a school 
faculty by reason of acknowledged and unques- 
tioned superiority in the points set forth may 
hope to have the general maximum set aside as 
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far as the resources of the school will admit, to 
retain him in case he finds it an injustice to him- 
self to remain at the maximum when that limit 
shall have been reached. 

Principle six—Salaries based tipon such princi- 
ples encourage continuoiis effort toward better 
work, while arbitrary grouping on other lines puts 
a premitim upon iridifferente and miediocrity; and 
hastens the best quality of brain and ambition out 
of the teaching profession into the lines of busi- 
ness, whete ability is paid in ptoportion to its 
value to the “house” for which it works: 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The promotion of simple agricultural work 
among the school children of the state was 
started a few years ago by Professor W. R. 
Hart, head of the department of agricultural edu- 
cation in the Massachusetts. Agricultural College. 
The first move was made in 1908, when Professor 
Hart addressed a circular letter to the boys and 
girls of Hampshire county. The letter contained 
an invitation to join a Potato Club on the condi- 
tion that those who joined should write him a 
personal letter, promising to plant, cultivate, and 
dig the potatoes without any help: In return 
for this promise, each member of the club should 
receive four seed potatoes free, and a chance to 
contest for a premium. Teachers in about forty 
rooms of the grammar grades read these letters 
to the children. The response was prompt and 
voluminous. Inside of three weeks after the in- 
vitation was sent out, more than 600 applications 
for potatoes were received. Here was a fountain 
of interest. and enthusiasm undreamed of by 
either teachers or superintendents. 

In the fall an exhibit of products was held in 
connection with the Amherst Agricultural So- 
ciety. The children’s potato show outclassed 
the agricultural exhibit by the grown-up farmers. 

The following year a similar invitation was 
given. School superintendents had become in- 
terested, and the work was carried on with their 
co-operation. More than 1,000 boys and girls 
became members of the club. The membership 
spread to one or two adjoining counties. Instead 
of one exhibit in the fall, ten or a dozen local ex- 
hibits were held in different parts of the county. 
The project was made a part of the school garden 
work of the North Adams State Normal school. 

The movement seemed to have elements of 
growth in it, and in 1910 the invitation was ex- 
tended to the boys and girls of Massachusetts. 
The work was extended so as to include corn- 
growing as well as potato growing. Responses 
came from nearly 100 towns. When the distri- 
bution of seed was over, it was found that corn 
had been sent to 3,500 children, and potatoes to 
5,200. Omitting those counted twice, the clubs 
numbered about 7,000 individuals. Exhibits 
were held in many towns, sometimes in charge of 
the local grange, sometimes in charge of an agri- 
cultural society, sometimes in charge of a civic 
league or village improvement society, some- 
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times in charge of the schools. A large number 
sent samples Qf corn to the New England Corn 
Exposition at Worcester. 

This year, 1911, the invitation was again ex- 
tended to the boys and girls of Massachusetts. 
Tile current of interest seems just as strong as 
ever. Instead of the movement flickering out, 
the records for this year show that the. Massachu- 
setts Corn Club las 6,902 members, and the 
Massachusetts Potato Club; 10,141. Not count- 
ing those twice who belong to both, there are 
approximately 15,000 individuals in the two 
clubs combined. Twenty-five members of one 
grange joitied the Potato Club, and will hold a 
competitive exhibit in the fall. Many teachers 
have joined with their pupils. A dozen or more 
high schools are represented in the clubs by both 
students and teachers. The work has .spread 
into new localities so that considerably over 100 
towns are interested. In many towns other 
vegetables as well as flowers are being raised by 
the children. 

The question of exhibits has become an im- 
portant problem. The Home and School Garden 
Club, of which Professor Hart is president, has 
organized a committee of thirty prominent school 
men and women who are maturing plans for hold- 
ing three or four large district exhibits next fall. 


Two have already been arranged for, one in con-’ 


nection with the Massachusetts Corn Exposition 
at Springfield, and one at the Framingham Agri- 
cultural fair. 

In addition to the foregoing Agricultural 
Clubs, Professor Hart is directing what he calls 
the Potato Culture Club. The aim of this club 
is to improve the yield of the potato crop. The 
method of work is scientific in its nature. It con- 
sists in the continued selection of seed from the 
high-yielding hills of a given variety. Other ex- 
perimental work with potatoes will be taken up 
from year to year. This club now numbers about 
200 members, It started with nineteen members 
three years ago. The club holds an annual ex- 
hibit and a “potato bake” at the college about 
digging time. 


SWAT, BROTHER, SWAT. 

“Swat” has suddenly become a popular word. 
It is likely to become classic. The fly first dis- 
covered the effectiveness of the word, and now 
the dandelion is crowning it with new honors. 
Mrs. John Worthy of Chicago, at the Woman’s 
Outdoor Art League, before a vast audience in 
the Auditorium, insisted that all lawns and parks in 
the city be mowed every three days, and that 
the city prisoners be employed for that pur- 
pose. 

In Omaha the University of Omaha took a day 
off, a holiday from books, and professors and 
students alike put ina full day. The mayor of 
Omaha proclaimed a “Swat the Dandelion” day 
for the entire city, and the citizens and officials 
on private grounds and in public places did 
“swat the dandelion.” 

. 

New York has more Jews than any other city 

in the world. 
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PHILANDER P. CLAXTON COMMISSIONER. 


Of all the men considered as successor to 
United States Commissioner of Education Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, Dr. Philander P. Claxton was 
selected. There could have been no selection 
that would have’ given more widespread §satis- 
faction. The entire South will be highly gratified, 
and no other Southern man would have been a 
tenth part as well known in the North. Indeed, 
no other Southern man would have been as well 
known in the South. All other Southern living 
educators combined have not addressed as many 
Northern educators as has he. . 

He is Southern born and bred, and has_ been 
engaged in educational work from young man- 
hood. His early educational activities were in 
North Carolina, but for several years he has been 
at the head of the department of education of the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville. He estab- 
lished the famous summer school at the univer- 
sity which has been the great educational fea- 
ture of the South. He has been closely identified 
with all the recent notable educational movements 
of the South, and especially with the great cam- 
paign in Tennessee, which has given that state 
prominence in educational progress. As a plat- 
form speaker, he is equal to the best the coun- 
try has. As an inspiration he will be a great 
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force, and in skill in presenting the needs of 
the bureau to Congressional committees he will 
be an efficient leader, as he has demonstrated 
this efficiency in Tennessee. 

He will never identify himself with factions 
among educators, and he will be in no sense 
Southern in his prejudices. Professionally, he 
will be a credit to the country, and personally 
he will be a delight in the office, in society, and 
among statesmen. 

In 1905 Mr. Claxton was in Boston for a few 
days. I was president of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican Editorial Association at the time, and 
our annual campaign banquet was at Young’s 
hotel, with Congressman Sereno E. Payne, leader 
of Congress, the governor, and other distin- 
guished speakers. Mr. Claxton was my guest. 
It had not occurred to me to have him speak on 
such an occasion, but without notice to him or 
previous thought on my part, I said: “By way of 
variety, 1 shall introduce, without warning, a 
Democrat, a Southern Democrat, a born and 
bred Southern Democrat, my friend, Dr. Claxton 
of Tennessee.” | 

In response, he made a speech which all Boston 
papers characterized as the event of the season 
in political banqueting. The substarice of his 
speech was this: “This is my first Republican 
banquet, my first appearance in the political field 
of the North, and the introduction is the greatest 
surprise of my life. It is true that I am of 
Southern stock, am of Southern birth and educa- 
tion, and have spent all my life in the South. IT 
realize, as do the men of my generation there, 
that we do not play the part in national politics 
that our fathers played, and we realize that men 
of our generation are not likely to match you in 
the political arena, but there are some of us who 
are not devoting ourselves to the politics of to- 
day, but are educating a generation that will be 
equipped to grapple with national questions as 
intelligently and as heroically as any men the 
schools of the North can produce. I invite you, 
gentlemen, to compare educational progress in 
the South with that of the North, of Tennessee 
with Massachusetts, and I appeal from the politi- 
cal situation of to-day to that of the future, when 
the schools of to-day have borne fruit in the 
North and South.” 

I have attended political banquets times out of 
number, but I have never known any man to lift 
an occasion to so high a level as Dr. Claxton 
lifted that Republican campaign banquet. When 
the announcement of his appointment came, there’ 
were none more gratified than the Massachusetts 
Republican editors, who recalled that occasion, 
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BACK TO YOUR HOME. 

There has been no wiser word said than this 
of Colonel E. H. R. Green, who has entered upon 
the administration of his mother’s immense es- 
tate. It. has been the policy of Mrs. Hetty Green 
to invest all profits in the cities in which they were 


made. Not a dollar has she ever invested in any 
foreign land. She has looked upon it as the only 
square thing, if she made money in a Texas 
city to invest the profits there. The same has 
been true as to Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
other cities. In referring to this, Colonel Green 
says :— 

“IT have often thought that if every year a half 
dozen students fresh from the universities would 
go back to their native villages and towns as 
lawyers, physicians, and teachers, with their 
minds firmly made up to lose no opportunity to 
speak or to live in favor of the right, determined 
to show their colors for justice on every occasion, 
there would be formed in twenty-five years’ time, 
for the good of the country, a new aristocracy 
which would infuse new principles into our na- 
tional life. 

“Such a disposal of intelligence of any particu- 
lar locality would be along the line of my mother’s 
policy with respect to the re-investments of the 
earnings from her various properties. If the 
wealth acquired in a locality is kept there for the 
benefit of that community, why should not the 
bright young men of that community be offered 
inducements to remain at home? The rush to 
large cities like New York of the majority of the 
talent from the small towns, I believe, is one of 
the serious evils of this country.” 

Oh, that there was some way to accomplish 
this. The serious charge to be made against go- 
ing to college is that it usually permanently re- 
moves a young man from country life. 


JONES OF YPSILANTL 


President Lewis H. Jones of the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, will close ten 
years of eminently successful service in June, 
1912, and has announced his purpose to lay aside 
all administrative responsibilities at that time. 
It is cause for professional gratification that an 
educator, well under seventy, is so circumstanced 
that, while in ideal health, he can enjoy leisure 
and indulge himself in the luxury of travel, litera- 
ture, and art. It is further cause for professional 
satisfaction and pride that he has occupied several 
of the highest positions in three states without 
overstaying his welcome anywhere and without 
appreciable friction in any position. Fortunately, 
Mr. Jones will remain in the presidency next year. 


a. 


ABERDEEN. 


One of the cities revealed to the country by the © 


late census is Aberdeen, South Dakota. Ten 
years ago it was a big village of 3,000 people ; to- 
day it is a city of more than 10,000. Then it had 
no city appointments; to-day its equipment is 
that of a city of 20,000, and a school building is 
being erected that will surpass anything in most 
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cities of 100,000 or even a third of a_ million 
population. 

Think of a city of 10,000 people. with a school- 
house costing $150,000 with every appointment 
for a social centre. It is a school, a theatre, a 
restaurant, a shop, a factory, a nursery, a library, 
an athletic clubhouse, a natatorium, a_ civic 
centre, and several other features of neighbor- 
hood life. 

Aberdeen is further favored with a state 
normal school, which, though the youngest of the 
four, is the largest and the most modern in its 
equipment. 

Principal George W. Nash has made a _ record 
alike important to himself, to the city, and to 
northern South Dakota. He has not only the 
buildings and modern equipment and appoint- 
ments, but the philosophy, methods, and spirit 
are up-to-date. Mr. Nash was formerly in Yank- 
ton, and the state superintendent before he 
came to this normal school. The press of the 
state is booming him for governor, but he is too 
sane to yield to any allurement of that kind. 


BERLE AT TUFTS. 


Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle, pastor Shawmut Congre- 
gational church, Boston, has been appointed 
Woodbridge professor of Applied Christianity at 
Tufts College. Dr. Berle is one of the brightest 
platform men of New England, and two of his 
children have already international fame, and a 
third is even more remarkable than either of 
them. The story of the Berle children was pub- 
lished with the account of young Sidis. ‘ 

Whatever be thought of Sidis as a freak of 
nature, the Berle children are every way normal, 
and their almost miraculous scholarship is largely 
due to their father’s training of them. If this 
college opportunity had not come to Dr. Berle, 
he would have devoted the next few years to an 
elaborate demonstration of his skill in scholarship 
with a variety of children. This we had greatly 
desired to see done, and checks somewhat our 
enthusiasm over the college opportunity. 

GREAT WORK WITH BOYS. 


Superintendent J. P. Greeley of the State 
Home for Boys at Whittier, Calif., has broken all 
records in administrative progress. When he 
took charge of the institution the farm yield had 
been of no appreciable importance, but last year, 
after six years of development, the cash sales from 
the farm were $15,150, and practically all the 
work had been done by the boys. This sale was 
above all that had been consumed by the home, 
which was no inconsiderable feature. Mr. 
Greeley has developed the best-bred stock and 
crops for quickening the interest of the boys in 
the work. 

Drudgery has been largely eliminated in the 
interest in the success of the plant. There are 
twenty-six acres in English walnuts, from which 
a crop of $5,250 was sold last season. In this 
orchard of twenty-six acres they raised 2,000 


young pigs, feeding them on the alfalfa that wos 
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grown in the orchard for the furnishing of nitrogen 
bacteria to the trees. There are on the farm 
twenty prize-winning Holstein cows. There are 
in the home 286 boys, all from cities. Of the 200 
acres there are 125 acres under cultivation, and 
these city boys revel in it. Any disposition to 
escape is almost unknown. The lure of the slums 
vanishes in almost every instance. 


ory > 


POSSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In Minnesota there are 600,000 volumes in 
public libraries, but 400,000 of these are in the 
three cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. 
There are 1,500,000 books in the school libraries. 
These are nearly all outside of the three cities. 

For the people who really need the books the 
school libraries provide seven times as many 
books as the public library. Then the books in 
the school libraries are winnowed in a way that 
books in a public library rarely are. The mis- 
sion of the public library is all too: little appre- 
ciated, 


HOMER, ILLINOIS. 


A pretty and unique social function in Homer, 
Ill., marks the end of the school year. The presi- 
dent of'the school board entertains at his home 
the children of the first and second grades. Some 
seventy children gather on the wide lawn, beauti- 
fuliy decorated with flags, to enjoy the pleasures 
planned for them by the tall, gray-bearded old 
soldier and his gracious wife,—pleasure from 
which they carry away, beside the happy memo- 
ries, many impressions all making for good and 
refined citizenship. They have been permitted 
to look through a cabinet of rare curios; they 
march about the lawn under the direction of their 
host; they sing patriotic songs; and before leav- 
ing each little guest writes his name in a register 
kept for this purpose. 

Last year each child deposited a seed in a flower 
bed in the parking, and all summer enjoyed a 
feeling of proprietary pride in passing this beauti- 
ful home. 


INSPIRING LETTERS. 


It is no easy matter for one on the wing, lec- 
turing every day, often twice or thrice a day, and 
traveling on the average from fifty to 100 miles 
every twenty-four hours, to write several pages 
of editorials and at least one lengthy article on 
places visited, also helping out on_ several 
columns of news, and at least once a week re- 
sponding to appeals for an article for some other 
paper or magazine. But all this is possible be- 
cause of the appreciation received. The follow- 
ing from one of the noblest normal school presi- 
dents is a sample of the inspiration for work:— 

“January 23, 1911. 

“My dear Dr. Winship: Each issue of your 
Journal of Education is like a letter from home. 
It has so much of current educational informa- 
tion that is useful to all grades and kinds of teach 
ers. 

“I was particularly interested in the number for 
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January 12, and not least in your own reports of 
visits to normal schools. I might also mention 
Superintendent Wright’s useful and informing 
article on ‘The County Normal System in Michi- 
gan’; Superintendent Greenwood’s article, ‘Just 
to Be a Teacher’; the little article on teeth; your 
editorial on ‘Senator Stout,’ and ‘Country Life 
Conferences’; and the account of what is being 
done at the Keystone ttormal school,—all of 
which are valuable to me. 

“With kind regards and best wishes for the 
continued success of your work, I am 

“Yours very truly, 


‘ 


“President.” 
Such letters make it easy to keep up the work. 


* as 


APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


One vital and distinct feature of the Confer- 
ence on Charities and Correction is the fact that 
the delegates were mostly appointed by the gov- 
ernor of their state, and that the state partici- 
pated in the expense of the delegates. It is un- 
derstood that in some states the expense is 
wholly paid by the state, in some the railroad 
fare only is paid, while in others a lump sum is 
appropriated, and the delegates divide this in pro- 
portion to their railroad fare or in some other 
way. 

When the governor makes his appointments 
every prominent paper is sure to publish the list. 
The appointees are usually selected by the state 
board of charities and state board of health. 
In this way there is brought together a body of 
thoroughly representative men. 


‘It may be true, as ~President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler says, that “Women do not understand 
boys, and to have theni taught by women tends 
to weaken the future male generations of this 
great nation; the fibre of manhood is not 
strengthened as it should be. What boys want is 
men to teach them, and the practice of allowing 
women to do so, after the boy has passed the age 
of thirteen, should be eliminated’; but it always 
has a brassy ring when a man has to say it. 


Detroit, more than any other city in the coun- 
try, names. schools’ for her local public 
school leaders. Teachers, rather than mayors, 
are honored in naming schoolhouses. 


The universality of the school shower bath is 
one of the wonders of these days. . We scarcely 
know of a new building anywhere without this 
provision for health and comfort. 


Students should have a choice between a _ col- 
lege preparatory course, a commercial course, 
a manual training course, and a general high 
school course. 


A swimmer is sure to drown if 
is going to. 
life. 


he thinks he 
It is much the same in professional 


The anti-fly crusade is the liveliest of all. 
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EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD. 


(Continued from page 35 | 


was a complete mental revoltition, and moral, too, 
I know from their manner. They are clean, good 
Boys now, and twice as bright.” 

There is a grammar school in the tenderloin 
district of a large city. The sights and sounds 
of the district educate the children more hours in 
the year than the school. The innocently-ex- 
pressed ambition of the little girls was to bea 
“fancy lady,” whose idleness and gay dresses 
were more attractive than their toiling mothers’ 
lives. The little boys, too, admired the “fancy 
ladies.” The teachers, startled by the children’s 
standards and unconscious vulgarity in many 
ways, begged the superintendent of schools to 
have a physician talk to them. He did not say, 
as some: “Let it alone. You will only set them 
to talking and make matters worse”; nor as an- 
other said; “You are a dirty-minded woman 
yourself or you wouldn’t see such things.” He 
asked a medical woman who had been a successful 
teacher before studying medicine to give a talk to 
the girls; and he asked a medical man to do it for 
the boys. Each, ignorant of the other’s action, re- 
fused, saying that one talk from a stranger would 
do harm, not being enowgh to cover so much. 
The medical woman offered to give twelve or fif- 
teen talks, and include what was wanted. When 
she had so discussed general health habits that 
she had interested them and changed their mental 
attitude toward their bodies and toward life in 
some ways, she then safely discussed sex and its 
duties. After a few weeks of this ccurse, the 
boys sent a petition to the principal, “Can't a 
doctor give us talks like the girls?” The medical 
man then gave three talks on general hygiene, 
and finally one on sex, beginning with laws and 
phenomena in plants and animals, so placing 
human law in relation to universal law. 

‘The results of this experiment were highly 
satisfactory. Conduct, conversation, and ideals 
were for the time changed among these un- 
fortunately surrounded children; but it would be 
a miracle if these few hours could undo the con- 
stant influence of a “red light” neighborhood; 
environment such as every large city permits for 
some of its children, centrally located for the sake 
of business, yielding extra high rentals to people 
of large means who own such real estate, and are 
not infrequently found among subscribers to phil- 
anthropies and to churches. Nearly every 
genuine attempt to break up such resorts is halted 
by the discovery at the tax assessor’s office that 
the landlord or landlady is a person of social 
consideration. These reasons, “My property is 
my own to do with as I please. If they pay their 
rent, I can’t meddle with their morals’”—the 


_ philosophy that a distinguished student of im- 


moral women tells mé if theirs, “My body is my 
own to. do with as I please. I can earn more 
money this way. I will not work in a factory.” 
Prostitution is largely an economic problem with 
several sides. These school authorities consider 
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this as the handling of an emergency, not as what 
should be done regularly. They are developing 
systematic instruction in nature study ,and hy- 
giene as rapidly as capable instructors can be 
found.* 

In a large city is a teacher of biology for chil- 
dren from twelve to sixteen, who, year after year 
for nine years, has taught in her classes of both 
boys and giris how every plant and animal they 
studied not only grew, but how it multiplied. She 
says enough, but no more than enough, to set them 
almost unconsciously to reasoning from these to 
laws of human life. They actually demonstrate 
principles of heredity while cross fertilizing 
flowers, and of environment in other experiments. 
This instructor and other biologists are increas- 
ingly including the discussion of contagions which 
are due*to minute vegetable and animal vrgan- 
isms, “germs”; and in the list of commonest con- 
tagious diseases enumerate syphilis ~ and 
gonococcus infection along with the others, per- 
haps giving a few facts and statistics concerning 
each, without discriminating against these in 
particular. This is the honest and clean-minded 
course. 

In the last few years former pupils who have 
become parents, and others have told her grate- 
fully what an illumination and help this knowledge 
had been to them. She says, as others also, that 
quite without her anticipating it in the beginning, 
the undercurrent of vulgar talk among the chil- 
dren spontaneously ceases as they advance in the 
study. The normal curiosity about sex and new 
life, as much a part of human nature as is love for 
pleasure, is directed in open channels where it 
can be enlightened healthfully, without defilement. 
A well-known educator of large experience once 
said to me, reflectively passing the problem 
through his mind, “I know no man in the schools 
of my city and but few women that I would be 
willing to have talk to my boy and girl on sex mat- 
ters.” “Would you be willing have them take a 
sensible course in elementary biology?” He re- 
plied promptly: “I not only would be willing, but 
glad to have that.” 

These teachings, so rapidly outlined, agree in 
certain very important points, and demonstrate 
certain very important principles:— 

1. Not all teachers should undertake this; but 
only those prepared to teach the elementary sci- 
ence of living things, and with understanding of 
elementary sociology. Such do little with books 
or talks. Pupils see and handle plants and ani- 
mals, watching life processes with minds that are 
guided to search for law. 

2. Direct sex instruction in class is not given 
even in emergency until there is a well-laid 
groundwork in the renewal of life in all nature; a 
scientific setting or background, with a scientific 
vocabulary, that eliminates the vulgar attitude 
toward facts of sex inevitable when they stand 
alone. 


*Dr. Zenner gives a fall account of this and his further personal ex- 
perience in talking to pupils ina little book, ‘Education in Sexual 

hysiology and Hygiene” (The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati). 
He makes no attempt to cover the subject. but contributes what we 
specially need just now, “clinical evidence.” 
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We have made the deadening mistake of omit- 
ting from education al] direction of the duty of 
passing on the torch of life entrusted to each for a 
few years. Education has been limited to self- 
preservation. Our sins of omission cannot be 
undone. The sorrow and suffering have been 
and left their blight. 

We are in some danger, in our haste to get 
wise, of going to the other extreme, and over- 
emphasizing what is called “sex hygiene.” This 
can hardly do more harm than altogether omit- 
ting it; but agitation for “instruction in sex hy- 
giene,” and for societies of “sex hygiene” seem 
over-emphasis. What we should agitate for and 
have organized effort to secure are:— 

1. Compulsory control of syphilis and gono- 
coccus infection by boards of health. A very 
few societies with this object exist, working as 
definitely as do our many anti-tuberculosis so- 
cieties on their problem. ; 

2. Efficient teaching of home making (“domes- 
tic science,” “home economics”). 

3. Sensible teaching of the science of living 
things (“nature study,” “school gardening,” 
botany, zoology, elementary biology) as a com- 
pulsory study in elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 

With these must be school environment and 
practices that grow healthier children to become 
healthy parents, and that are essential factors in 
“teaching hygiene.” Our schools encourage 
tuberculosis, nervous disorders, and some other 
ills whose prevention is outdoor air and more 
occupations that increase the circulation, which 
means stronger hearts, lungs, and other vital 
organs. If home-making, gardening, and indus- 
trial training are wisely developed, they will im- 
prove the health of parents as well as their effi- 
ciency. 

Schools should aim to create a national con- 
sciousness, a  subconsciousness developing 
through childhood, that life is a trust received 
from many who have gone before, to be guarded 
and bettered in one’s turn, and passed along to 
many after—a simple and easily demonstrable 
supplement to the more vague idea of God, stimu- 
lating an early sense of responsibility that is to 
moral life what physical exercise is to bodily life.* 


*Further discussion of sehoo! work is in Educational Pamphlet 
No. 2, *' For Teachers,’ published by the American Seciety of Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis, previously mentioned. Important 
gorse discussions of education for parenthood are in the Report of 

nference on Prevention of Infant Mortality, 1909, American Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Easton, Penn.; also in the Reports of the Associa- 


tion for Stady and Prevention of Infant Mortality mentioned in pre- 
vious footnote. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) 9 is a factor of a number if it is a factor 
of the sum of its digits, and not otherwise. Prove. 
(b) At what time between 2 and 3 o’clock are the 
minute and hour hands at right angles to each 
other? 

2.. In a circle 1 mile in diameter 3 circles are 
inscribed, tangent to one another and touching the 
larger circumference. What is the area of the 
space inclosed by the 3 circles? 
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3. Which would be the better investment and 
how much better for a capital of $5,000: Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad stock quoted at 127%, 
brokerage 4%, paying semi-annual dividerfds of 
33% and the balance in a savings bank paying 3%, 
or the whole in a 6% mortgage? 

4. Write a concrete problem involving cube 
root and solve in full as you would require your 
pupils to solve. 

5. Discuss briefly as to the advisability of 
teaching in the grades metric system, compound 
proportion, equations, cube root, geometrical con- 
structions, partnership, longitude, and time. 

6. A train weighing 126 tons rests on an in- 
cline, and is kept from moving down by a force of 
1,500 pounds. What is the grade? 

%. Change 4,321 from scale of 10 to scale of 8 
and explain. 

8. Find the ratio of the side of a cube to the 
radius of a sphere if the volume of the cube is 
twice that of the sphere. 

9. Discuss and illustrate graphic arithmetic. 

10. The marbles in a box can be divided 
exactly into groups of 17, but when divided into 
groups of 16, 18, or 24, 9 remains in each case. 


How many marbles are there?—Michigan State 
Examination. 


COLORS OF COLLEGE PENNANTS.— (II.) 


Northwestern—Royal purple. 
Oberlin—Crimson and gold. 

Ohio State—Scarlet and gray. 

Ohio University—Olive green and white. 
Ottawa—Sunflower yellow. 

Polytechnic Institute—Blue and gray. 
Pratt—Cadmium yellow. 
Princeton—Orange and black. 
Purdue—Old gold and black. 
Radcliffe—Red and white. 

St. Lawrence—Scarlet and brown. 
Simmons—Blue and gold. 

Smith—White. 

State University of lowa—Old gold. 
Syracuse—Orange. 

Temple—Cherry and white. 
Trinity—Navy blue. 

Tufts—Brown and blue. 
Tuskegee—Crimson and old gold. 
University of Alabama—Crimson and white. 
University of Arkansas—Cardinal. 
University of California—Blue and gold. 
University of Chicago—Maroon. 
University of Colorado—Silver and gold. 
University of Georgia—Red and black. 
University of Idaho—Silver and gold. 
University of Illinois—Orange and blue. 
University of Kansas—Crimson and blue. 
University of Maine—Light blue. 
University of Michigan—Maize and blue. 
University of Minnesota—Old gold and maroon. 
University of Missouri—Black and old gold. 
Yale—Blue. 


In 1894 Boston divided the public into fifty dis- 
tricts, and appointed fifty doctors to inspect them. 


All honor to Sacramento, that heroically votes 
$800,000 for new buildings and equipment. 
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POSTAL PICTURE GALLERY. 


A stamp dealer of long experience recently said to a 
young collector: “General collections and specialized 
ones are all very well in their way, but it takes a for- 
tune to make either kind complete. If I were starting 
to collect now I should confine myself to pictorial and 
commemorative stamps. 

“They are more attractive to look at, more interesting 
than the ordinary stamps to the average collector; they 
are comparatively cheap now, but the demand for many 
varieties indicates that they are going to be worth a 
good dea] more.” 

Previous to 1892 there were few departures from the 
conventional types; portrait heads, coats of arms, and 
symbolic figures furnished most of the designs. Two 
exceptions were the so-called “Sydney views” issued by 
New South Wales in 1850 and our own series of 1869. 

These appear to be the direct forerunners of the pic- 
torial stamps, says the Youth’s Companion. Others 
were the famous Milready envelopes of Great Britain 
bearing an allegorical design and the fish, animal, and 
marine varieties of Newfoundland. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus was observed by Nicar- 
agua and San Salvador in 1892, by the United States and 
Porto Rico in 1893, by Trinidad in 1898, and by the Do- 
minican republic in 1889. 

Since then almost every country has commemorated 
some event of national importance or made familiar to 
the world 
trations of its industries and progress or of its flora and 
fauna by means of postage stamps. Hundreds of pic- 
torial stamps have already been issued, and there will be 
many more. To secure them and to arrange them in 
some systematic order according to subjects rather than 
to countries offers a fascinating problem. 

For example, the historical stamps might form a 
group by themselves. The collector may follow the 
voyagings of Columbus in considerable detail. Scenes 
are depicted from the lives of Vasco da Gama in the 
Portuguese issue of 1898, of Cabot in the Newfound- 
‘land set of 1897, of Champlain and Cartier on the Que- 
bec tercentennial stamps of 1908. 

The United States has contributed, in addition to the 
Columbian pictures and other commemorative issues, 
the founding of Jamestown, portraits of Captain John 
Smith and Pocahontas, the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, Marquette on the Mississippi, and 
Fremont on the Rocky mountains. , 

Commerce and industry might be the title of one 
group, anthropology and ethnology of another; natural 
history, with its numerous subdivisions, would occupy 
an important place, and sections might be devoted to 
architecture, geography, and sport. 

As illustrating the method of selection, take the 1902 
pictorial issue of Guatemala: The 1c. would be put un- 
der natural history, the 2c. and the 1p. under history, 
the 5c., 6c., 20c., 50c., and 75c. and 2p. under architec- 
ture, and the 10c. under geography. 

This classification is offered merely as a suggestion, 
however. Every boy should work out his own scheme. 
He ought to have a blank album with interchangeable 
leaves of quadrille paper, and should rule spaces for the 
stamps. To make the collection effective he will find At 
necessary to familiggize himself with the contents of 
the regular stamp album and to keep himself in- 
formed of new issues. 

In the course of time, if a boy goes at the thing in- 
telligently and systematically, it is safe to say that he 
will have a collection that is not only a delight to the 
eye but that is worth more and of greater satisfaction 
than any other form of stamp collection which he could 
bave made with the same outlay of money.—Christian 
Advocate. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF RELIGION. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph. D., LL. D. American Social Progress 
Series. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
250 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. Simon-N. Patten is one of the clearest, keenest, 
most vitalizing writers on the philosophy of social 
science that America has produced. Social psychology 
has no better American thinker and writer than he. 
Personally, I have read no one with keener relish for 
twenty years than I have read him, and “The Social 
Basis of Religion” is by far his ablest work. His 
studies are masterly and his treatment of the subject 
is a scientific-philosophical masterpiece. 

His grasp of truth is genuine, his loyalty to truth Is 
devout, his demonstration of truth is noble. To him 
truth is a relation between thought and act, and not 
between feeling and its external cause. 

Perhaps his grandest conception from the socio-re- 
ligious point of view is that truth is not merely work- 
able; it makes men work. When truth does not make a 
man work, when it does not make him serve his fellows, 
he is either economically independent or psychically de- 
fective. 

To him thought is adjustment socially acquired; ac- 
tivity is adjustment biologically inherited. All tests of 
iruth must be this joint adjustment. Skepticism is 
merely a shifting from social to psychic standards. 

Christ is our type of leader for the human race in its 
ascent, physical, mental, and religious. ~~ 


MILNE’S FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. By William J. 
Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., president, New York State 
Normal College, Albany. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
321 pp. Price, 85 cents. - 

Few men in American life have been privileged to 
make as many superior books in one series and have 
their merit as widely recognized as Dr. Milne of Albany. 
He has not only made all the regulation books in mathe- 
matics, but he has thought of several other books and 
has made these also. 

In this book the pupil first learns the fundamenta) 
operations in connection with positive numbers only. 
Later he extends these operations to negative numbers, 
thus meeting one difficulty at a time. Work in paren- 
theses (which is always difficult for beginners) is not 
required before page eighty-six, while easy solutions of 
simultaneous simple equations and of quadratic equa- 
tions by factoring are introduced early. The treat- 
ment throughout is based on the pupil’s knowledge of 
Arithmetic. Equations and problems are made impor- 
tant, being treated at eighteen different points. The 
problems are based on interesting facts from a variety 
of sources. Graphs are treated in a simple and compre- 
hensive manner, but are arranged so that they can be 
omitted, if not desired. Factoring is thoroughly done 
and made easy by the way the cases are classified and 
summarized. Accuracy is secured by numerous checks, 
tests, and verifications that the student is asked to 
make. The reviews are frequent, interesting, and ex- 
haustive. 


LAURIE’S MEMOIRES D’'UN COLLEGIEN. Edited 
by Professor O. B. Super of Dickinson College. 
Cloth. 16mo. 219 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

VICTOR HUGO'S LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA 
MER. Edited by Professor E. F. Langley of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. 306 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Two of the most recent additions to Heath’s Modern 
Language Series, and measuring up fully to its prede- 
cessors. Laurie—a Corsican by birth and journalist by 
profession—had a wide chance of seeing life both in 
France, and—through exile—outside France. His 
stories of school life are unusually attractive, being a 
sort of “Tom Brown’s Schoo] Days” in French. The 
style is excellent, as the subject-matter is entertaining. 
Exercises and vocabulary accompany the text. 

Hugo’s work is among his best. During his lengthy 
exile he had limitless opportunities of studying the 
moods of the ocean from his island home, and he uses 
its perpetual strife with the rocks to delineate the 
struggles of human life with its environment. This is 
his theme in this novel. The introduction is a valuable 
essay on Hugo, while the annotations enlighten the text. 
There is no vocabulary. 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS—SECOND READER. 
By James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
assisted by Frances Jenkins of Decatur, Ill. ITllus- 
trated by Clara E. Atwood. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
192 pp. 

All too often a Second Reader merely marks time, 
merely presents selections a little more difficult and of a 
different variety, but these authors realize that the boys 
and girls have really grown much in a year, that they 
have not only learned how to read better but that they 
have broader interests, that a new class of stories ap- 
peal to them, and the book skilfully meets these 
broader interests. 

The authors appreciate how much more readily a 
child reads sentences when they tell him something that 
he is really glad to be told. -They utilize the notion of 
“Interest” in a sensible and attractive way. 

These little people are not craving information but 
rhythm and imaginative inspiration, and here are au- 
thors who positively dare to give the little people just 
what they crave and they have the wit to find more 
than fifty fairy tales that are not in the other school 
readers. We had come to think that possibly there 
Wasn't anything but “The Little Red Hen” and “The 
‘hree Bears” and their universal companion pieces, but 
there are at least fifty stories wholly or partly new. 
There is a Little Red Hen, but we scarcely recognized it 
in its new dress. 

Pedagogically there is a list of the words requiring 
special drill, and also a complete vocabulary and a 
table of phonograms and consonant sounds. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE SUMMER STARS. By 
Mary Proctor of New York. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 16 mo. Cloth. 232 pp. Price, 75 cents 
net. 

In this fascinating little volume by the daughter of 
the late Richard A. Proctor, the student of astronomy. 
or the general reader, will find the latest and most 
complete treatment of the starry skies as they appear 
in the summertide. The author, by her careful study 
of the heavens, is an acknowledged authority in as- 
tronomy. And in this work she has had the great help 
derived from the use of the great telescope of the fa- 
mous Yerkes observatory. The many fine illustrations 
are from photographs obtained at the observatory. 
Each of the thirty-four chapters is a masterpiece of 
astronomical research. Not the least interesting are 
the chapters that contain the.legends that have grown 
up around the Pleiades, Orion, and the Milky Wary. 
The recital of astronomical facts or fancies wil! interest 
any one who lifts his eyes from the clods under him to 
the skies above him. . 


LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. By Professor Benjamin L. 
D’ooge of Michigan State Normal School. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

A charming book from a capable hand. From begin- 
ning to end its plan and subject-matter are commend- 
able. Among its distinctive features may be mentioned 
its fulness of statement and simplicity of language; its 
somewhat abbreviated vocabulary, limited to about 600 
simple and common Latin words; a review of the 
forms and vocabulary at the end of each tenth lesson; 
the postponement of syntax until the student by pre- 
vious acquaintance with the forms and vocabulary is 
ready for it; essentials are preferred to rare forms and 
unusual constructions, ete. Then to make the book more 
attractive to the pupil there are numerous illustrations 
of Roman iife, four of which are beautiful colored 
plates. While not as essential as the text, these add a 
charm to the text which the pupil is not likely to for- 
get. The work in its entire conception and elaboration 
is a fine sample of linguistic art. 


FROM ROUGH RIDER TO PRESIDENT. By Max 
Kullnick. Translated by Frederick von Reithdorf, 
Ph. D.. Monmouth College, Illinois. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It has become so popitlar for the daily press to speak 
slightingly of Colonel Roosevelt and he has himself so 
often blundered of late in public utterances, as in rela- 
tion to peace, that it is refreshing to have a German 
view of this remarkable man’s wonderful career, es- 
pecially as it actually introduces many instances of his 
boyhood life not included in any other published ac- 
count of the man. This is especially valuable for any 
ene, especially any young person, to read. 
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CHILDE HAROLD, CANTO IV., AND THE PRIS- 
ONER OF CHILLON. By Lord Byron. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Charles Elbert 
Rhodes, A. M., department of English in the La- 
fayette High school, Buffalo. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 141 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 25 
cents. 

_ Here the student gets the best of the poetry of Byron 
in “Childe Harold,” which sets forth his brilliant 
imagination and his unusual sensitiveness to forms of 
beauty in nature and art through a delightful description 
of Italian scenes and character. “The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon” is a noble study of fortitude in captivity. Mr. 
Rhodes in his introduction has presented the main 
biographical facts with tact and sympathy. In all his 
commentary he aims to develop literary appreciation 
and a feeling for poetry. The notes are full of inter- 
pretative suggestions, and by appropriate quotations 
from the saner, optimistic poets they counteract the 
pessimism of Byron's verse. 


COMMENTARIES ON TEACHING PIANOFORTE 
TECHNIQUE. By Professor Tobias Matthay of 
Royal Academy of Music, London (Eng.). New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 55 pp. Price, 75 
cents. . 
Those interested in musical culture will find in this 

brief but valuable treatise something of real merit. It 

is by one whose position as a musical artist makes any 
word from him of great weight. He deals in this work 
with “Forearm Rotation,” “Pianissimo Playing,” “Tone 

Limits,” “Quality Variation,” and other themes that mu- 

sicians will understand, with the sagacity and expert- 

ence of an expert. In his closing chapter he claims for 

Britain such progress in piano music that she does not 

fall behind continental music as some American stu- 

dents imagine. The work must be read to be appre- 
ciated. A brief word in a review cannot disclose its 
value, 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS AND 
WEBsSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION. 
Edited by Frank W. Pine, M. A., English master, the 
Hill school, Pottstown, Pa. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 
117 pp., with portrait. Price, 30 cents. 

This is the latest addition to the Gateway Series of 
English Texts, prepared under the general editorship of 
Henry van Dyke to meet the college entrance require- 
ments in English reading. The two selections included 
are supplied with annotations explaining clearly all his- 
torical and literary allusions, as well as outlines of the 
main topics. The introductions give the lives of Wash- 
ington and of Webster, and make clear the circum- 
stances connected with their addresses. Bibliographies 
are included for use in further reading. 


BUDDIE: THE STORY OF A BOY. By Anna Chapin 
Ray, author of “The Teddy Books,” “The Sidney 
Books,” etc. Illustrations by Harriet Roosevelt Rich- 
ards. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Anna Chapin Ray has made an enviable reputation 

in the five books of the Teddy Series and the five in the 
Sidney Series. This first book in the “Stories for Girls” 
series is on the same level as her other series. Buddie 
is a genuine, warm-hearted, somewhat mischievous boy, 
who, being temporarily separated from his father, takes 
up a new home with his Aant Julia in a town in the 
southern part of New England. Both boys and girls 
will like ““‘Buddie” and his dog Ebenezer, Theresa, the 
girl next door, her brother Sandy, and the other boys 
and girls of the book. 


FAVORITES FROM FAIRYLAND. For the Third 
Grade. Introduction by Ada Van Stone Harris. Il- 
lustrated by Peter Newell. Neg®York: Harper & 
Bros. Cloth’ 

The special feature of “Favorites from Fairyland” is 
that they are selected by experts. Here are six world- 
famed stories selected by men and women who name 
the story that made the greatest impression upon them 
in their childhood. “Little Snowdrop” was the choice 
of Howard Pyle; “Cinderella.” by the children of the 
late Grover Cleveland; “The Ugly Duckling,” by Jane 
Addams; “Jack and the Beanstalk,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; “Beauty and the Beast.” by Julia Ward Howe, 
and “The Sleeping Beauty,”” by Henry van Dyke. 
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EDUCATIONAL. INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
| ander this heading are solicited from 

boo] authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of iseue. 


MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Franciseo; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. 8S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.; secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ere’ Association, Normal, Il. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 

Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. Ww. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
pany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 -to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PARSONSFIELD. Roland H. 
Verbeck, principal of Parsonsfield 
Seminary, announces that the trus- 
tees have voted to turn over the 
seminary dormitories, kitchens, and 
dining-room to the charge of the 
class in domestic economy, beginning 


with the fall term. Mr. Verbeck be- 
fieves that by this means the cost of 
education at the seminary will be 
materially reduced. . 

BIDDEFORD. Charles M. Pen- 
nell, for three years superintendent 
of schools, has resigned. All ele- 
mentary schoo] teachers’ salaries 
have been raised. 

HEBRON. This time-honored 
academy maintains its prestige, hav- 
ing completed a most Satisfactory 
year. The New England Academy 
has a noble exemplar in Hebron. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth College 
has opened its beautiful new adminis- 
tration building, Parkhurst Hall, 
presented by Lewis Parkhurst (Ginn 
& Co.) and his wife as a memorial 
to their son, who died while a stu- 
dent at Dartmouth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dr. John T. Prince, dean of the 
State Board of Agents, has resigned, 
to take effect in September. Dr. 
Prince has been in poor health for a 
year past, and on January 1 tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted, 
to take effect in September. He is 
a graduate of the Bridgewater State 
Normal school, and has been a stu- 
dent at Harvard University and in 
German universities. He was super- 
intendent in Waltham, and later in 
Watertown, but for morg than a 
quarter of a century has been an 
agent of the state board of educa- 
tion, serving the state most effi- 
ciently. 

BOSTON. State Commissioner of 
Education David Snedden is in Cin- 
cinnati for the purpose of investi- 
gating the part-time system in the 
public schools of that city. During 
the summer Dr. Snedden will lecture 
at summer schools at the Ohio State 
University, Kansas University, and 
the Hyannis Summer school. 

Mrs. Ellor G. Carlisle Ripley has 
been re-elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for another six- 
year term. 

Boston teachers are forbidden to 
teach in evening schools in Boston 
or any other city. Next year 
there will be added vocational 
courses in shoe and leather, in dry 
goods, in banking, and in salesman- 
ship. These will be twelve-week 
courses. There will be a thirty- 
weeks’ course in salesmanship. _ The 
following teachers have been retired 
on pensions as here indicated: Abby 
F. Nye, forty-four years’ service, 
Charlestown, $540; Roswell Parish, 
twenty-six years’ service, Mechanic 
Arts High school, $520; Anna M. 
Balch, forty-nine years’ service, Dil- 


laway district, $372; Amos M. 
Leonard, forty-six years’ service, 
Lawrence district, $600; Matilda 


Mitchell, forty-eight years’ service, 
Phillips Brooks district, $372; 
Bentley Young, forty-five years’’ser- 
vice, Prince district, $600; Harriet 
M. Bolman, forty-five years’ service, 
Quincy district, $312; Cora L. Ether- 
idge, forty-two years’ service, W. E. 
Russell district, $312; Emma A. 
Waterhouse, thirty-seven years’ ser- 
vice, sewing teacher, $312. 

The board of superintendents of 
the public schools has given its ap- 
proval on plans for enlargement of 


the pre-vocational classes of the 
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North Bennet Street Industrial 
school—an interesting experiment in 
elementary industrial education which 
has attracted considerable attention 
during the past two years of its~suc- 
cessful operation and growth. The 
class was first organized in Septem- 
ber, 1909, for the purpose of giving 
better provision for the vocational 
needs of boys. The class is com- 
posed of boys who had practically 
lost their interest in school work, 
and in many cases had applied for 
their work papers. In grading they 
ranged from the fifth to the seventh 
grades, though all were near their 
lourteenth year of age. By careful 
study of individual needs, acquaint- 
ancesRip with their homes, encourag- 
ing the spirit of co-operation and 
self-government, and by a source of 
study which the boys themselves 
found both interesting and practical, 
all but four of the twenty-one have 
remained in school two years longer 
than they would otherwise have done. 
In some cases the boys..have..been 
encouraged to continue through high 
school, while the class has helped 
others to decide for which occupa- 
tien they are best’ suited. The course 
~of study is essentially planned for 
those who wish to enter the indus- 
tries and who do not intend to go 
through high school. It consists of 
business, English, commercial geog- 
raphy, industrial history, shop arith- 
metic, wood work, printing, sheet 
metal work, and mechanical drawing. 
While half the school days is given 
to academic work and half to indus- 
trial work, the scheme has been 
unique in the extent to which the 
academic work is presented in terms 
of the industrial. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard gifts for 
the year were $1,200,000, of which 
$100,000 was from the class that 
graduated twenty-five years ago. 

LYNN. Something new in high 
school journalism has been accom- 
plished by the Lynn Classical High 
school in the issue of their monthly 
publication, the Gazette, in the form 
of a Lynn industrial number. The 
publication contains more than 100 
pages, is similar to a first-class 
monthly Magazine, with advertise- 
ments in the front and back, has 
bright, snappy stories showing the 
growth of Lynn in recent years, and 
gives much valuable information re- 
garding the city. 

MEDFORD. The Medford sum- 
mer schools have opened for a six- 
weeks’ session, with Miss Flora E. 
Hinman as principal. The course 
includes kindergarten, primary, sew- 
ing, and sloyd classes. 

SOMERVILLE. John A. Avery, 
principal of the English High school, 
has been elected principal of the new 
consolidated high school, and his 
salary increased to $3,100. Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Clark has been 
unanimously re-elected, and his 
salary has been raised to $3,500. 

Retiring Principal Dr. George L. 
Baxter, who has been at the head of 
the high school for more than forty 
years, is being banqueted and pub- 
licly honored in more ways than any 
other citizen has ever been. 

SPRINGFIELD. The- mayor fas 
appointed a playground commission, 
with full power to act, and with rea- 
sonable funds» Many playgrounds 
are opened under expert supervision. 
They are distributed through the 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Tex! Beoks 
and tofPromote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


YOUR EYE 


TheHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


city, and some are for children 
under twelve years of age only. 

WAKEFIELD. Jacob H. Car- 
frey, for the past five years superin- 
tendent of schools of Wakefield and 
Lynnfield, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the school boards of the two 
towns. The resignation was ac- 
cepted, to take effect August 1. Mr. 
Carfrey was recently unanimously 
re-elected to his position. He came 
to Wakefield from Northampton, and 
is a graduate of Syracuse University, 
being president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of that institution. 

WELLESLEY. There were 319 
graduates of Wellesley College this 
year. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Perhaps at 
none of the smaller colleges has the 
year brought more physical changes, 
completed or in progress, than at 
Williams. A new quadrangle is in 
process of development, a_ feature 
that is always of interest. The cen- 
tral building will be Grace Hall, the 
new auditorium, and dormitofies 
which are soon to rise around it. 
The new infirmary is completed. 
The new year will also see a change 
in the curriculum, the aim of which 
is to secure a better correlation and 
sequence of studies, and do away 
with the promiscuous choice of sub- 
jects that have no connection with 
each other. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Irving O. Wins- 
low has been unanimously re-elected 
and his salary raised from $2,500 to 
$3,000. 

Rhode Island has furnished three 
women college presidents in the last 
twelve years. The latest is Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, the president of 
Wellesley. 

Mary Coleman Wheeler, who has 
one of the best young women’s semi- 
naries in New England, was honored 
by Brown University with the degree 
of master of arts. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORTH STONINGTON. The 
Wheeler school, C. P. Kendall, prin- 
cipal, has acquired a large and valu- 
able farm adjoining the school 
grounds, which gives them about the 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


finest school grounds in New Eng- 
land. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The state board of 
education is using Virginia Union 
University, the colored school on 
North Lombardy street, this summer 
for the ‘training of colored teachers. 
Special attention will be given in the 
summer normal to sewing, bench 
work, chair caning, and rafha work, 
and a manual training course espe- 
cially adapted to county teachers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Governor Wilson 
has appointed the new state board of 
education of eight members pro- 
vided for by an act of last winter, in 
place of the present board of twenty 
members. The appointees are: John 
P. Murray, Jersey City, one year; 
Senator Joseph S._ Frelinghuysen, 
Raritan, two years; Professor Henry 
Jones Ford of Princeton University, 
three years; Dr. William G. Schauf- 
fler, Lakewood, four years; Colonel 
D. Stewart Craven, Salem, five 
years; Edmund B. Osborne, Newark, 
six years; John C. Van Dyke of 
Rutgers College, seven years; and 
Melvin’ Rice, Atlantic Highlands, 
eight years. The new board, as re- 
quired by law, is composed of four 
Democrats and four Republicans. 
Senator Frelinghuysen was chairman 
of the committee which made an in- 
vestigation of school affairs through- 
out the state, resulting in the passage 
of a series of laws making radical 
changes in the educational system. 
Dr. Schauffler is the only member of 
the old board retained by Governor 
Wilson. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


N.C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


County superintendents elected in 
May, 1911, whose terms will expire 
June, 1914:— 

H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg. 

Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 

W. A. Patton, Kittanning. 

David C. Locke, Monaca. 

Victor E. P. Barkman, Bedford. 

E. M. Rapp, Reading. 

T. S. Davis, Altoona. 

Herbert S. Putnam, Towanda. 

J. H. Hoffman, Boylestown. 

Frank A. McClung, Zelienople. 

M. 8S. Bentz, South Fork. 

C. E. Plasterer, Emporium. 

James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk. 

David O. Etters, State College. 

George W. Moore, Ercildoun. 

N. E. Heeter, Clarion. 

William E. Tobias, Clearfield. 

Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven. 

William W. Evans, Bloomsburg. 

P. D. Blair, Cambridge Springs. 

J. Kelso Green, Carlisle. 

H. V. B. Garver, Middletown. 

A. G. Criswell Smith, Media. 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys. 

I. H. Russell, North East. 

C. G. Lewellyn, Brownsville. 

J. O. Carson, Tionesta. 

L. E. Smith, Chambersburg. 

B. C. Lamberson, McConnellsburg. 

Harry D. Freeland, Waynesburg. 

J.,G. Dell, Huntington. 

James F. Chapman, Indiana. 

L. Mayne Jones, Brookville. 

Josiah H. Deen, Academia. 

J. C. Taylor, Scranton. 

Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 

W. Lee Gilmore, New Castle. 

John W. Snoke, Lebanon. 

Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 

Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre. 

G. B. Milnor, Muncy. 

Charles W. Lillibridge, Smethport. 

H. E. McConnell, West Middlesex. 

James F. Wills, Belleville. 

Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


ae largest school ef Oratory, Literature, and 


in America. It a to develop-in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


®xpression, whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue ad full ermation 
en application te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


Bow BOSTON, MASS. 
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J. Horace Landis, Norristown. 
Charles W. Derr, Washingtonville. 
George A. Grim, Nazareth. 

I. H. Mauser, Trevorton. 

Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield. 

Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras. 

R. O. Welfling, Coudersport. 

Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville. 

T. A. Stetler, Middleburg. 

D. W. Seibert, Somerset. 

J. E. Reese Killgore, Dushore. 

George A. Stearns, Kingsley. 

E. A. Retan, Mansfield. 

W. W. Spigelmyer, Mifflinburg. 

Dallas W. Armstrong, Franklin. 

c. S. Knapp, Warren. 

L. R. Crumrine, Washington. 

J. J. Koehler, Honesdale. 

Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg. 

Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock. 

Cc. W. Stine, York. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
has really become a university, as 1s 
demonstrated by the entire absence 
of hazing. 


NEW YORK. 


There are twenty cities with medl- 
eal inspection: Auburn, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, Cohoes, Corning, El- 
mira,. Geneva, Ithaca, Mamaroneck, 
Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, New 
York, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy, Utica, 
White Plains, Yonkers. 

TROY. The Emma Willard 
-school has received $10,000 from 
Mrs. Emma H. Ward of Washing- 
ton. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


These twelve cities have medical 
inspection: Akron, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
jand, Dayton, Elyria, Lima, Nor- 
wood, Oberlin, Sidney, Springfield, 
Toledo, and Youngstown. 

DEFIANCE. The tragic death of 
Dr. J. J. Burns in this city recently 
is one of the saddest educational 
events of years. Mr. Burns was one 
of the eminent educators of the 
state, having been state superintend- 


ent and superintendent of Canton, 


Defiance, and other cities. He was 
for many years secretary of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading circle. He 
was a brilliant scholar along literary 
lines and one of the cleverest men 
on the educational platform of the 
state. His wife died several years 
ago and he has made his home in 
Defiance, although living much of 
the time with his two sons and two 
daughters, all of whom are notably 
successful. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The thirteenth sum- 
mer session of the State University 
has an attendance of about 1,500. 
The faculty of the summer school 
numbers 143, and they offer courses 
in almost every field that the regular 
session offers. 


The following fourteen cities have 


‘medical inspection: Appleton, Beloit, 


Grand Rapids, Kenosha, Madison, 
Marinette, Merrill, Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, Sheboygan, Stoughton, Su- 
perior, Two Rivers, and Wausau. 
WAUSAU. C. C. Parlin, princi- 


.pal of the high school, has resigned 


and accepted a position with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, - with 
beadquarters. at Barristers’. hall, 
Boston, entering upon his work in 
late June. Mr, Parlin is president 
of the Wisconsin State Association. 


- Those who should know say that he 


is to start off with a salary larger 
than that of any public school offi- 
cial in Wisconsin with one excep- 
tion. 


RIPON. Dr. Silas Evans, the new 
president of the college, is receiving 
the heartiest reception from stu- 
dents, faculty, alumni, and the citt- 
zens. A new and most prosperous 
era is anticipated for Ripon College. 

MILWAUKEE. There are two 
plans for magnifying the playground 
and recreatibn activities of the city. 
One is for an independent commis- 
sion or recreation department to 
have charge of all play activities of 
old and young under the lead of 
Edward J. Ward, formerly of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The other is to have all 
this under the direction of the board 
of education. Two bills are before 
the legislature. 


IOWA. 


AMES. The state board of trus- 
tees has established a department of 
education in the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Professor Storm, who has 
been in charge of the extension de- 
partment, has been made dean of the 
department of education. This is a 
departure for Ames and for 
owa. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The Teachers’ Be- 
nevolent Annuity Association is 
making an active canvass for asso- 
ciate members to keep up the work 
in which it has been engaged for 
many years and to maintain its 
financial rating, on which it has an 
exceptionally good record. Efforts 
will be made to induce more of the 
younger element among the teachers 
to associate themselves with the or- 
ganization. To facilitate the can- 
vass an agent has been appointed in 
each school. A _ recent statement 
made by W. J. Stevens, the prest- 
dent, shows the present worth of the 
association is $129,900, a gain of 
more than $13.000 since the last an- 
nual report. The larger proportion 
of the funds are invested in dividend- 
paying stocks and in bonds. The 
membership is 860, a decline of 
forty members during the year. 
Thirty-five withdrew, nine were lost 


Excursione— 
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“THE AMHERST 
MOVEMENT” 
SUMMER SCHOOL ... 


Agriculture and Country Life 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 4, 1911 
Thirty-one courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Natural Sciences, Nature 
Study, Home Economics, Rural Eco- 
nomics, and Sociology- Education, etc. 

A corps of thirty expert instructors. 


Special courses for country clergy- 
men. 


Conference for Rural social workers. 
Rural social service exhibits. 


For bulletin write the Director 
the Summer School, Amherst, Mass. 


Summer Session 


Queen's Untuersity 


‘KINGSTON, CANADA 
JULY 3rd to AUGUST 


deer sky, low cost of living, 
Bay of Quinta 
Rideau Lakes. entrance examination, 


For Calendar addrese—G. Y. CHOWN, Registran, 


Normal College of the 
North American Gymnastic. Union 
(Accredited in Class A.) 

Oldest American institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers of physical training. Un- 
equaled record of successful graduates. Two 
and feur year courses for high school gradu- 
ates leading to academic title and degree. 
Summer Session July a 2. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. hysical training 
teachers’ bureau in conmectiom. Last year’s 
graduates all placed. 


No, 419 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis. Ind 


by becoming annuitants, and four by 
death. ight new members were re- 
ceived. During the year $12,7 
was paid to seventy-one annuitants, 
and $30 was spent for relief. Bf- 
forts were made last winter to get a 
bill through the Missouri legislature 
providing that public school sys- 
tems of the various cities may estab- 
lish teachers’ pension funds. It 
failed to pass. 


MEXICO. This city has the rec- 
ord on superintendency. Edward 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. 


Denver, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Les Angeles, Cal., 238 Devglas Bicg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland didg. eg 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypmm, M. A. 


BRIDGEWATER, 


‘QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


JACKSON BOULEVAR 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from schoo! authorities. 


tions. oer teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. She US. 


Positive personal recomnmenda- 


MENEELY &CO. 


Phone. No advance fee. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women op 


NEW ENGLAND 


W. B, ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Coll 
coleed ver ape 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
our new booklet “‘Teaching as a Business.” 


623 Se, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


The Northwestern 


Teachers’ Agency 


310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellént positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. 


Removal Notice 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 


formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Eetablished 1885. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Members of the Family..... .. 
The Sovereign Power. 
Adventure 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

- Wister The Macmillan Ce., N.Y. $1.25 
Luther = 1.30 


Squire A.('. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


MeMillan here twenty-five 
years, and died in the service, and 
his successor, L. B. Hawthorne, has 
been here eight years, and ¢an stay 
twenty-five if he desires. Big men 
are always on the board of educa- 
tion, and they take a large view of 
school affairs. They graduate about 
forty from the high schoo! annually, 
which is a good record for a city of 
5,000. 

COLUMBIA. W. W. Chartres of 
the department of education of the 
State University is making a not- 
able success of the department, and 
is winning personal favor through- 
out the state. 


“KIRKSVILLE. The proportion 


The Broad Highway... Farnol “ “ 1.35 
4 Roman School and a Roman Wedding.. ..... Paxson Ginn & Co., Boston 45 
Books and How to Make the Most of Them..... Penniman C. W. Bardeen, Syracus — 
Influence of Geographic Environment........ Semple “ “ 4.00 
Seeing Meriwether Baker, Taylor Co., >'00 
The United States Navy....................5: Clark J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.00 
Mental Discipline and Educational Values .... Heck John Lane Co., 1.00 
Laurie’s Memoires d’un Collegien............... Super[(Ed.]) D.C. Heath & Co., “ ‘50 
Education as a Jones Ginn & Co. Boston —— 
Vocal Expression in Speech ............... Gordon 1.00 
Kar! Marx, His Life and Works. ... ...... .... Spargo B.W. Huebsch, N.Y. 2.50 


of men in the normal school here is 
striking. Of the graduates of 1911 
in the advanced teachers’ college 
course there are thirty-four men and 
thirty-five women. The normal 
school course in the elementary 
class graduates fifty-one men and 
ninety-three women. Taking the en- 


tire graduating class, there were 
iorty-one per cent. men. 
MOBERLY. The high school 


has a beautiful city park for a play- 
ground. The High School Salvator 
is not only one of the best school 


‘annuals of the year, but it is printed 


and bound by the students, Its 
prose and verse, its wit and wisdom, 
its art and design are all the stu- 


The Old Reliabie | CHU . 

100 years age. 
dents’ work. The board of educa- 
tion has had the confidence of the 
public to an unusual extent. The 
president of the board has served 
twenty-four years, the secretary 


seventeen years, the treasurer thir- 
teen years, two others nine years 
each, and one only three years. J. 
C. Lilly has been superintendent six 
years, following ten years as princi- 
pal of the high school. 


ST. LOUIS. In the past pupils in 
the grades and in the high schools 
who wanted to review or make up 
certain branches during the summer 
vacation have been obliged to seek 
private schools or teachers. As a 
result of this demand, for many 
years principals and teachers have 
opened private schools in halls and 
homes where they could give such 
instruction for six or eight weeks. 
Generally the heads of such schools 
have given pupils completing a unit 
of work certificates which when pre- 
sented to their principals in Septem- 
ber might or might not be accepted. 
The board of education is about to 
establish a vacation review school to 
meet the needs of all such pupils. 
Like the schools of the regular $Ses- 
sion, books and tuition will be free. 
For each unit of work completed 
the pupil will receive a certificate 
from the principal, which when pre- 
sented to his regular principal will 
be accepted at its face value. It is 
estimated double the number of chil- 
dren will attend this school that 
went to the various private schools 
and instructors. 

Washington University has an- 
nounced something like fifty Satur- 
day courses for teachers for the 
scholastic year 1911-'12. Each of 
these courses has credits toward a 
degree. 

During the five-weeks’ summer 
session of the Teachers’ College of 
this city, forty-five courses will be 
offered. Professor Cubberley of Le- 
land Stanford University will be one 
of the instructors. Dr. Henry Suz- 
zalo of Columbia University will de- 
liver two lectures during the session. 


MINNESOTA. 
President George E. Vincent's 
first official act is to give out 600 d)- 
plomas to graduates. 
MINNEAPOLIS. This city has 
had more educational disquiet, to put 
it mildly, this winter than ever be- 
fore in her history. About every 
eonceivable cause of disturbance has 
been present. The illness of one 
member of the board has left those 
present a tie on all contested points. 
One of the high school principals’ 
election has been” hanging fire for a 
long time, and the primary super- 
visor resigned in disgust. Fortn- 
nately, the superintendent’s term of 
office does not expire at this time. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Next week, besides “The Meister- 
singers” in “Swept by Ocean 
Breezes,” giving a program of “The 
Songs of Ireland,” there is a long 
list of favorites in the vaudeville de- 
partment. One will be Edwin Holt 
and company, in one of the greatest 
George Ade comedies ever written, 
“The Mayor and the Manicure.” 
Ethel MacDonough, who became 


famous as the drummer girl of the | 


Fadettes orchestra, will be seen ih an 


entirely new specialty, in which she] 
will introduce drumming, Songs, and} 


some novel bathing effects. Espe- 
cially engaged for this week is Bert 
Fitzgibbon, the singing monologist. 
Other features will be: Patty and 
Desparado, the wonderful upside- 
down men of Ringling brothers’ 
circus; the Majestic Musical Four; 
the Field brothers; and Rembrandt, 
a cartoonist who introduces some- 
thing new. 


Bright Sayings of Children. 
[From the Delineator.] 
SHE COULD, TOO, 

Soon after the removal of a certain 
Indiana minister to California, the 
father took Elizabeth, aged five, out 
for a walk. Looking at the moun- 
tains around the city, he remarked: 

“Just think, Elizabeth, God made 
all these beautiful mountains. Isn’t 
it wonderful?’ 

Elizabeth not being in a spiritual 
mood replied: “Hm, I could too, if I 
had the dirt.” 


A MYSTERY. 

Jimmy, a boy of seven years, was 
deep in thought over a word in the 
first reader. His mother noticed 
him, and said, “Jimmy, what are 
you thinking about?’ , 

‘‘Oh, mamma!” he said, “I’m think- 
ing how Adam got through the first 
reader with nobody to help him.” 


WHAT WAS IT? 


A young lady was passing a home 
where the stork had just made a 
visit, and saw five-year-old Frank 
playing inthe yard with a little 
friend. 

“Hello, Frank,” she said; “I hear 
you have a little new sister at your 
house.” 

“°Tain’t no little sister.” 

“Well, a little new brother, then,” 
she again ventured. 

“'Tain’t no little brother,” replied 
Frank, with an important air of mys- 
tery. “Come on, Joe, let's don’t tell 
her whatt it is.” 

It happened to be twins. 


SHE EXPLAINS. 
Husband—“Say, Lottie! What 
have you been copying Blankem’s 
catalog for?’ 
Wife—“I haven’t been copying 
Blankem’s catalog at all—that’s just 
my shopping list.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, 
desires pupils, boys or girls, for board- 
ing department. Beautiful country 
surroundings, excellent teachers. Tui- 
tion low, with allowance towards 
scholarships. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St., Boston 


NO OTHER agency will he consulted for the present,” wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted, 

Connecticut, in April, 1911, at the ConcIusion of a letter written to ask us to 
recommend a man for superintendent of schools ata salary of not less than $2,000. We recom- 
mended two men, one in Penrsylvania and one in New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was invited AGEN visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and CY to superintend, and the Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the result of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2, 


raying ‘‘Wehave elected your Mr. F. E. Fiske of Chatham to Our super- 
intendency.” It is well to be a member of an agency which is the only one w be CONSULTED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500- 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° itt Avenes 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


ve Schools, and 
and OR EIG N Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
ry dep ent of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
We want competent teachers for desirable positions. 
We in lines of Educational Work.” 
FRED DI -State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Build e 
Colorado.’ Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa, aioe 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. - 


with good general wanted for department w 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools ond 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach y 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 For tere 
== TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. MYERS & co 
emayne Trust Harrisburg, Pa., 230 E ive Builds 
Cole. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBSIDOE B- 

Sec, and 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North’ and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming” 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we cum 
do for you. | 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHOERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) o ciale 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New - York, N. ¥ 


: Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS, AGENCY, 
rice ofone. Our free literature telis whet pe 


ave done for others. Address either office, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers j . 
Positions send for circulars. ers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, NW. ¥. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. every part of the country. 
Teachers 6 Beacon St. » + « Boston, Mass. 
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AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


your notices.’’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


school: 


' From a Vermont teacher: 


much indeed. 


attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


6 
Long Distance Telephone 


A few unsolicited 1estimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent wor 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


“| want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. [ certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I ath very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a ‘large New York high 


“Enclosed please find my check, 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very traly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
. She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Mias ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


“ZI have beew very much pieased with the work of your 
sane in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th — of the country, and Lappreciate your services very 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, [am 
Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


By JOHN DEWEY and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


‘ig THIS SERIES a union is effected between educational 
theories and actual practice. The fundamental principles 
ef modern psychology are strictly applied to the educa- 
tional situation, and there isa gratifying absence of vague 
and abstract theorizing. 

1, Isolation im the School. By 
Young. 112 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 50 cents; 
postpaid, 54 cents. 

Il. Psychology and Social Practice. By Joun 
Dewey. 42 pp., 12mo0, paper; net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 27 cents. 

lil. The Educational Situation. By Joun Dewry. 
104 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 
53 cents. 

IV. Ethicsinthe School. By Youne. 
44 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 
cents. 

Vv. The Child and the Curriculum. By Jouy 
DEWEY. 40 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 27 cents. 

Vi. Some Types of Modern Educational Theory. 
By ELLA FLace Youne. 70 pp., 12mo, paper; 
net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 


The Series, in Paper, Six Numbers ; net, $1.50 ; postpaid, $1.63 
The University of Chicago Préss 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


attractive salaries. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 


Weite, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


-JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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